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Postal rate hike doubles costs for many packages sent to troops overseas 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

In January, Dave Silver logged onto 
the U.S. Postal Service’s online portal 
for calculating postage for Priority 
Mail packages. 

As president of the all-volunteer Op¬ 
eration Yellow Ribbon in southern New 
Jersey, Silver had tallied postage for 
thousands of care packages he had sent 
to servicemembers in Afghanistan and 
Iraq over the years. 

But something was way off on this 
one. 

“I hit enter, and all of sudden I’m 


looking at $60 postage instead of $30 or 
so,” said Silver, who assumed there was 
a glitch in the USPS’ website. 

There wasn’t. He subsequently 
learned it arose from a quiet change 
made by the USPS that doubled the 
shipping costs for many Priority Mail 
packages sent to overseas military 
addresses. 

That roughly translates to an annual 
postage increase of $50,000 for Opera¬ 
tion Yellow Ribbon, Silver said. 

“It has totally thrown a curveball at 
us,” he said of the nonprofit that sent out 
about 1,900 care packages in 2017. “We 


know nonprofits that have just shut 
down and stopped because of it.” 

Silver and others have pinned 
their hopes on a bill introduced 
in Congress this month that could 
provide some relief. 

SEE RATES ON PAGE 4 


Postal clerk Spc. Thomas Gallen 
places a package into a receiving 
company’s outbox in Zagan, 
Poland, on June 26. 

Jacob Hester-Heard 

Courtesy of the U.S. Army National Guard 
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Guardsmen battle heat during construction 



Courtesy of the South Carolina National Guard 


Sgt. 1st Class Andrew Sovey, left, and his brother, Staff Sgt. Stephen Sovey, engineers from Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, stand in 
front of a work site Wednesday at Drawsko Pomorskie, Poland, where they are constructing tank range facilities. 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

DRAWSKO POMORSKIE, Poland — 
The uniforms? Sweaty. The tans? Farmer. 
The morale? Surprisingly high. 

U.S. National Guardsmen have been 
battling humidity and heat in the 90s as 
they work with Polish soldiers construct¬ 
ing facilities to meet the needs of NATO’s 
revitalized mission in central and Eastern 
Europe. 

About 100 guardsmen, most of them from 
Michigan’s 107th Engineer Battalion, are 
involved in the effort, part of a six-month 
exercise called Resolute Castle 18. 

Along with this tank base in Poland, 
guardsmen and U.S. Army reservists are 
building up the Joint National Training 
Center Cincu in Romania. 

The guardsmen have shoveled small 
mountains of earth, operated heavy ma¬ 
chinery and filled defensive barriers with 
thousands of pounds of rocks, sometimes 
by hand, all during a record-breaking heat 
wave that has hit Europe. 

“For most soldiers out here, the heat 
is a challenging obstacle and needs to be 
taken seriously,” said Staff Sgt. Stephen 
Sovey, an engineer from Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula who works in a paper mill back 
home. “The sun plays a factor for me. I get 
sunburned quickly and I need to take extra 
precautions for that.” 

But when asked how he likes working 
here, his answer was the same as that of 
any other guardsman: “It’s been great.” 

After clearing the land, the guardsmen 
are building offices from the ground up, 
pouring cement to create helicopter pads 
and laying 6-ton concrete tank pads that 
look like giant, gray Hershey’s chocolate 
bars to build up the base. 

Most of the guardsmen know one anoth¬ 
er from back home, and the atmosphere at 
the construction sites is friendly. 

“This mission isn’t just about building 
permanent structures on base here; it’s 
about building relationships with our Pol¬ 


ish counterparts,” said Capt. Benjamin 
Rodenberg, the soldiers’ executive officer 
in Drawsko Pomorskie. “The Polish have 
bent over backwards to accommodate us. 
You can tell they appreciate that we’re 
here.” 

For Sovey, working long hours under the 
summer sun in Poland is the price he pays 
to spend time with his brother, who’s also 
in the National Guard. 

“This is the third time I’ve [deployed] 
overseas with my brother,” Sovey said. 


“It’s an opportunity to spend time together, 
work together and joke around.” 

Sovey’s older brother, Sgt. 1st Class An¬ 
drew Sovey, also an engineer from Michi¬ 
gan, works as an electrician in the States. 
Andrew Sovey outranks his younger 
brother, but during their projects on the 
exercise, Stephen Sovey works as the ver¬ 
tical engineer supervisor, which means at 
certain times the lower-ranking brother 
might be calling the shots. 

“It hasn’t been a problem though,” Ste¬ 


phen Sovey said. “If anything, our relation¬ 
ship helps us work together better.” 

“One of us isn’t directly in charge of the 
other one, so it doesn’t get too weird,” An¬ 
drew Sovey added. 

At the end of the day, the brothers were 
looking forward to getting off base to¬ 
gether, sitting down at a Polish restaurant 
nearby and having a cold drink or two in 
the shade. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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Pompeo: N. Korea still producing fuel for nukes 



Susan Walsh/AP 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo testifies before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Capitol Hill in Washington on Wednesday. 


Secretary of State grilled on Trump, Russia 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

President Donald Trump remains 
upbeat about eliminating North Ko¬ 
rea’s nuclear weapons although the 
communist regime has yet to shutter 
its nuclear program, the secretary of 
state has told Congress. 

“Yes, they continue to produce fis¬ 
sile material,” Mike Pompeo said of 
the North in response to a question 
from Sen. Ed Markey, D-Mass., dur¬ 
ing a hearing Wednesday before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The administration’s objective re¬ 
mains the “final, fully verified denu¬ 
clearization of North Korea, as agreed 
to by Chairman Kim Jong Un,” Pom¬ 
peo told the lawmakers. 

Pompeo, who earlier this month 
traveled to Pyongyang for the third 
time since April, said last week that 
the North Koreans reaffirmed their 
commitment to denuclearize during 
his most recent visit. 

The pledge was one of several points 
made in a historic summit between 
Trump and Kim last month in Singa¬ 
pore that included an agreement to 
resume a long-stalled search for the 
remains of thousands of Americans 
believed lost in the North during the 
1950-53 Korean War. The North is ex¬ 
pected to hand over as many as 55 sets 
of remains on Friday. 

“We are engaged in patient diplo¬ 
macy, but we will not let this drag out 
to no end,” Pompeo told lawmakers on 
Wednesday. “Progress is happening. 
We need [Kim] to follow through on 
his commitments that he made in Sin¬ 
gapore. Until North Korea eliminates 
its weapons of mass destruction, our 
sanctions, and those at the ... United 
Nations will remain in effect.” 

Multiple U.N. Security Council reso¬ 
lutions require North Korea to elimi¬ 
nate all weapons of mass destruction 
and ballistic missile programs, Pom¬ 
peo added. 

“Those resolutions were passed 
unanimously, and they remain bind¬ 
ing. We absolutely need every single 
nation to maintain the enforcement 
of those sanctions to which every na¬ 
tion is committed,” he said. “The path 
ahead is not easy, but our hopes for a 
safer world and a brighter future for 
North Korea endure.” 

Markey expressed concern that 
there is “no verifiable evidence that 
North Korea ... is denuclearizing.” 

“I am afraid at this point that the 
Trump administration is being taken 
for a ride,” he said. 

“Fear not, senator,” Pompeo re¬ 
sponded. “This administration has 
taken enormously constructive actions 
that have put us in a place that is far 
better than in either of the two previ¬ 
ous administrations, one Republican, 
one Democrat. We have put a sanctions 
regime in place that is unequaled.” 

The secretary of state declined 
to answer questions in public about 
whether North Korea is still trying to 
develop submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles and whether its nuclear pro¬ 
gram is advancing, Reuters reported. 

Pompeo said he would answer in a 
classified setting if required, but that 
public statements on the issue wouldn’t 
help “a complex negotiation with a dif¬ 
ficult adversary,” the report said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobson 


By John Hudson, Anne Gearan 

AND KAROUN DEMIRJIAN 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump’s top diplomat faced withering ques¬ 
tions from lawmakers Wednesday about the 
president’s ability to steer American foreign 
policy and his lack of transparency as the 
White House scrambled to present a tougher 
stance toward Russia. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo’s ap¬ 
pearance before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee came as the White House 
postponed a second summit with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin amid criticism 
of Trump’s conflicting statements on Rus¬ 
sian interference in the 2016 presidential 
election. 

In an effort to reassure lawmakers, Pom¬ 
peo said the president accepts the views of 
the intelligence community that Russia in¬ 
terfered in the election, and he declared that 
the United States would never recognize Pu¬ 
tin’s annexation of Crimea from Ukraine. 

But Tennessee Sen. Bob Corker, the top 
Republican on the panel, told Pompeo that 
lawmakers are “filled with serious doubts 
about this White House and its conduct of 
American foreign policy.” 

He challenged Pompeo to satisfy biparti¬ 
san concerns that the White House is “mak¬ 
ing it up as they go” and that Pompeo himself 
may not know what is happening. 

“The administration tells us, ‘Don’t worry, 
be patient, there is a strategy here.’ But from 
where we sit, it appears that in a ‘ready, fire, 
aim’ fashion, the White House is waking up 
every morning and making it up as they go,” 
Corker said. He complained that senators 
have been unable to get straight answers to 
basic questions about what Trump may have 
said to Putin when the two leaders met in 
Helsinki last week. 


Pompeo testily assured senators that 
Trump had relayed the contents of the meet¬ 
ing afterward. 

Russia and concerns that Trump is too 
cozy with Putin dominated the three-hour 
session. The hearing was a symbolic step for 
Republicans who have frequently set aside 
long-held policy views about Russia, North 
Korea and other issues to suit Trump’s un¬ 
orthodox approach. 

In a sign that the White House wanted 
to blunt criticism from the president’s own 
party, the administration issued a declara¬ 
tion about its views on Crimea, including 
that Republican-approved sanctions will 
remain in place, hours before the question¬ 
ing began. White House national security 
adviser John Bolton then issued a statement 
formally postponing the follow-up Putin 
summit until next year. 

Corker, a frequent Trump foil who is not 
seeking re-election this year, said Trump 
appeared “submissive and deferential” in 
his interactions with Putin, adding that 
Trump is “antagonizing our friends and pla¬ 
cating those who clearly wish us ill.” 

Corker’s frustrations followed a week of 
walk-backs, reversals and clarifications 
from a Trump administration trying to ac¬ 
count for the president’s freewheeling com¬ 
ments about Russia and the 2016 election. 

In recent days, Senate Republicans have 
made public remarks opposing a future meet¬ 
ing between Trump and Putin, which had 
been previewed by White House press secre¬ 
tary Sarah Huckabee Sanders last week. 

Democrats in Congress, meanwhile, un¬ 
leashed a torrent of criticism, going so far as 
calling Trump’s news conference with Putin 
“treasonous” and placing a rare demand for 
the president’s interpreter to testify before 
Congress about what the two presidents 
discussed. 

On Wednesday, Pompeo said critics were 


unfairly characterizing Trump administra¬ 
tion policy toward Russia as soft, and he 
ticked off a list of aggressive steps taken, 
including the expulsion of 60 Russian spies 
and diplomats, the sanctioning of Russian 
oligarchs and the provision of lethal weap¬ 
ons to Ukraine. 

When confronted with specific questions 
about the summit, Pompeo repeatedly re¬ 
cited U.S. policy, prompting senators to ac¬ 
cuse him of withholding details about the 
discussions. 

Sen. Jeanne Shaheen, D-N.H., asked 
whether Trump talked to Putin about re¬ 
moving U.S. troops from Syria. Pompeo 
replied that “there’s been no change to U.S. 
policy.” 

“That’s not exactly the question,” Shaheen 
said. 

Sen. Robert Menendez, D-N.J., repeatedly 
asked whether Trump and Putin discussed 
sanctions related to Crimea. Pompeo did 
not answer the question directly but said it 
was U.S. policy not to lift sanctions imposed 
after Russia annexed Crimea. 

“Presidents are entitled to have private 
meetings; I’m telling you what U.S. policy is 
here,” Pompeo said. 

“We don’t know the truth of what trans¬ 
pired in those two hours,” Menendez shot 
back. 

In a later exchange, Pompeo accused 
Menendez, the panel’s top Democrat, of 
playing political games. 

Menendez shouted at Pompeo, a former 
tea party Republican congressman. 

“If President Obama had done what Pres¬ 
ident Trump did in Helsinki, I’d be peeling 
you off the Capitol ceiling, so please don’t 
talk to me about politics,” Menendez said. 

The tension over what transpired in the 
meeting has been exacerbated by the fact 
that the Russian government has shared 
more details about it than the U.S. side has. 
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Rates: Co-founder of shipping 
firm says USPS ‘went rogue’ 



Scott WYLAND/Stars and Stripes 

A shopper passes Ritz crackers displayed on an aisle of the main commissary at the U.S. Navy base in 
Naples, Italy, on Thursday. 

Commissaries pull recalled 
Ritz crackers, bottled water 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

For about a half-century, the 
USPS had used hubs in New 
York, San Francisco and Miami 
to route packages mailed to Army 
Post Office, Fleet Post Office or 
Diplomatic Post Office addresses. 
The cost of mailing to APO, FPO 
or DPO addresses was uniform, 
regardless of how many of the 
USPS’ 10 regional zones a pack¬ 
age crossed. 

In 2013, the USPS consolidated 
the processing of packages being 
sent to APO/FPO/DPO addresses 
in a single center in Chicago, but 
the one-zone postage rate was 
maintained. 

In January, the rates for ship¬ 
ping such packages was changed 
to reflect how many of those zones 
were crossed. 

For an organization based in 
New Jersey, such as Operation 
Yellow Ribbon, it has meant pay¬ 
ing extra to send through several 
zones to Chicago. 

“The post office went rogue,” 
said John Couch, one of the co¬ 
founders of ShipitAPO, which 
helps overseas servicemem- 
bers receive packages from re¬ 
tailers that won’t send to APO 
addresses. 

Couch had submitted a formal 
protest over the USPS’ proposed 
rate change, which he said was 
“buried” in a notice published in 
the Federal Register in October 
2017. 

“I’m representing the military 
people who are my customers,” 
he said. “They’re paying me more 
because I have to pay the post of¬ 
fice more. They’re the ones suf¬ 
fering. I make the same amount 
of money because they pay me a 
handling fee.” 

In a statement provided to Stars 
and Stripes, the USPS said it re¬ 
ceives no tax dollars for operat¬ 
ing expenses and must rely solely 
on postage, products and services 
for funding. 

“Changes to improve our op¬ 
erations are being made so we 
can reduce costs and remain 
competitive in the marketplace, 
to be able to continue to serve the 
public in the most efficient, cost- 
effective way possible,” the state¬ 
ment said. 

With the consolidation of ship¬ 
ping military packages from Chi¬ 
cago, “some customers will pay 
less for shipping and some will 
pay more based on their distance 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A South Korea-based airman 
who collapsed during a ruck 
march is among thousands hos¬ 
pitalized from a heat wave that 
has claimed dozens of lives this 
month in the Far East. 

A GoFundMe page seeking do¬ 
nations for the family of Airman 
1st Class Mikhahael Ragay says 
that “during a ruck at Osan Air 
Base, South Korea, A1C Ragay 
fell out due to heat exhaustion 
and dehydration. His core body 


from the Chicago processing 
hub,” the statement said. 

The USPS offered no financial 
analysis for the ratio of senders 
who would pay less or more. 

Couch pointed out that the na¬ 
tion’s population hubs are on the 
East and West coasts, far from 
Chicago. 

The USPS statement also noted 
that its flat-rate boxes “are popu¬ 
lar and affordable ways to send 
packages to the troops.” The post¬ 
age on them ranges from $7.20 for 
a small box to $17.40 for the large 
one, and they were not affected 
by the January rate change. 

But using those boxes does not 
make economic sense for the kind 
of bulk shipping done by outfits 
like Operation Yellow Ribbon. 

“We send anywhere from $100 
to $150 worth of treats and hy¬ 
giene items,” Silver said. “I can 
fit six or seven of those (Priority 
Mail flat-rate) boxes into one of 
ours. 

“We use egg boxes that our 
supermarket here donates to us. 
They’re huge. They hold 30 dozen 
eggs, have handles and can hold 
up to 50 pounds,” he added. 

Earlier this month, Rep. Tom 
MacArthur, R-N.J., introduced 
the Care Packages for Our He¬ 
roes Act, which would require the 
same postage rate for all packag¬ 
es going to overseas military ad¬ 
dresses regardless of how many 
zones they cross. 

“Care packages provide much 
needed basic comforts and a mo¬ 
rale boost to our servicemem- 
bers,” he said in a July 12 news 
release. “I see letters all the time 
from men and women in the 
Armed Services thanking us for 
the packages and the continued 
support.” 

With little legislation moving 
forward in Congress these days, 
Operation Yellow Ribbon likely 
faces a hard decision. 

“We can either try to match 
what we did last year to keep 
our productivity up and burn 
through our cash, spending more 
each month than we bring in and 
bringing down our savings every 
month,” Silver said. “Or we cut 
back, but then we’re hurting the 
morale of the brave men and 
women overseas. We’re trying to 
walk that fine balance.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


temperature was 108 degrees 
Fahrenheit and he is currently in 
critical condition in a comatose 
state. His family flew out to Osan 
to be with him, and all proceeds 
will go to his family to support 
them during this difficult time.” 

Members of the 51st Security 
Forces Squadron participated in a 
ruck march about 6 a.m. Saturday, 
said Staff Sgt. Tinese Jackson, a 
51st Fighter Wing spokeswoman. 
The trek culminated an eight-day 
Combat Readiness Course, which 
is an initial training exercise for 
airmen new to the unit. 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

Commissaries have pulled bot¬ 
tled water and some foods in the 
past week because of bacterial 
contamination or impurities that 
could be unsafe for consumers. 

The list includes a portion of 
the in-house Freedom’s Choice 
bottled water that was sold in 
the Pacific, as well as some Ritz 
crackers and Diet Pepsi products 
that are part of larger manufac¬ 
turers’ recalls. 

Patrons can return unused 
portions of recalled products for 
a full refund. So far, no one has 
been reported sick from these 
products, commissaries spokes¬ 
man Kevin Robinson said. 

Mondelez Global LLC is recall¬ 
ing most packages of Ritz Cracker 
Sandwiches and Ritz Bits because 
they could be contaminated with 
salmonella, the Defense Depart¬ 
ment said in a statement earlier 
this week. 

Salmonella can be potentially 
life-threatening, especially to 
infants, older people, pregnant 
women and people with weak- 


“A member of the 51st SFS 
passed out during the ruck march 
and was taken to the emergency 
room,” she said. “The Airman is 
currently being treated and re¬ 
covering at an off-base hospital in 
the Republic of Korea. 

“The 51st Fighter Wing re¬ 
mains focused on the safety of all 
servicemembers while maintain¬ 
ing readiness at Osan Air Base,” 
she added. 

The temperature outside at the 
time of the ruck march was ap¬ 
proximately 77 degrees, Jackson 
said. 


ened immune systems. It can 
cause one of the most common 
bacterial foodborne illnesses. 

Impurities that exceed fed¬ 
eral guidelines were found in a 
133,000-bottle shipment of Free¬ 
dom’s Choice water that went to 
Korea and Guam, Robinson said. 

The Defense Department 
issued a recall last week for 
Freedom’s Choice water sold in 
the Pacific with the lot number 
STK1070518 and a “best if used 
by” date of Nov. 5,2019. 

“We follow the Environmental 
Protection Agency standards for 
bottled and drinking water be¬ 
cause we want the water for our 
patrons worldwide to be the saf¬ 
est possible,” Robinson said. 

Robinson said he couldn’t dis¬ 
cuss the impurities that prompt¬ 
ed the recall until a laboratory 
finished testing the water, which 
could take several weeks. 

PepsiCo Inc. recalled some of 
its canned Diet Pepsi because it 
contains aspartame not disclosed 
in the ingredients label. It has lot 
codes of XXXXTT060581 and 
XXXXTT051081, and “use by” 
dates of Sept. 17 and Aug. 20, 


The Korean Meteorological Ad¬ 
ministration said temperatures 
reached a high of 97 degrees at 
Osan on Saturday and 99 degrees 
the next day. 

Airman 1st Class Logan Palm¬ 
er said he set up the GoFundMe 
page to help Ragay’s family, who 
traveled to Osan from Texas to be 
with him. An avid soccer player, 
Ragay grew up in Ramstein, Ger¬ 
many, where his father worked 
with the military, Palmer said. 

Stars and Stripes correspondent Yoo 
Kyong Chang contributed to this report. 
robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


2018. Franz Family Bakery has 
recalled some pub buns because 
they contain soy allergens. 

For a complete list of the com¬ 
missary’s recalled products, visit 
https://www.commissaries.com. 
wyland.scott@stripes.com 
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Airman hospitalized for heat illness suffered during ruck march 
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PACIFIC _ 

US and allies train for radioactive threats 



Photos by Allen ONSTorr/Stars and Stripes 


Left: Forces from the United States, Japan, South Korea, Thailand and the Philippines prepare for a Pacific Shield drill at Port of Kurihama, 
Japan, on Thursday. Right: U.S. forces investigate for materials used to make weapons of mass destruction during the drills. 


Drills wrap up 3-day 
Pacific Shield exercise 

By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA, Japan — U.S. 
servicemembers joined multina¬ 
tional drills Wednesday aimed at 
identifying and neutralizing ra¬ 
dioactive threats. 

The onshore training wrapped 
up a three-day Pacific Shield 
exercise that included sea drills 
geared toward intercepting illicit 
cargo that could be used to make 
weapons of mass destruction. 

It’s the fifth annual training 
event for the 17 countries belong¬ 
ing to the Proliferation Security 
Initiative, which aims to halt the 
spread of WMDs, missiles and 
materials or equipment that could 
be used to build such weaponry. 

The drills were a taste of what 
should happen during an onshore 
investigation of a suspicious 
vessel. 

Japanese police, customs and 
coast guard personnel showed off 
some high-tech search equipment 
to representatives from countries 
such as Australia, India, New 
Zealand, South Korea, Singapore 
and Canada. 


They used X-ray trucks to scan 
a container before dispatching 
counterterrorism experts to re¬ 
move a dangerous chemical. 

A team from the U.S., Thai and 
Philippine militaries swept for 
radiation and identified and neu¬ 
tralized “a radioactive threat,” 
according to U.S. Coast Guard Lt. 
Kevin Peters of Maritime Secu¬ 
rity Response Team West. 


“For the safety of the public, 
any radioactive illicit substances 
must be interdicted as soon as 
possible,” he said. 

The drill demonstrated a way 
to identify WMD materials with¬ 
out expensive gear. 

An agent equipped with a 
pocket-sized “personal radiation 
detector” was able to identify a 
threat, move to a safe location 


and call for backup before a haz¬ 
ardous materials team removed 
the suspicious substance. 

“Equipment does not equal 
capability,” a narrator told 
observers. 

Romina Rocha, of the Aus¬ 
tralian Border Force, said the 
training prepares nations to work 
together. 

“If an intervention is to occur at 


the high seas, time is very critical 
because the location of the ship is 
important to where the ship will 
be diverted [to be investigated],” 
Rocha said. 

“Countries will have different 
capabilities, so it just shows what 
we can achieve if we share infor¬ 
mation in a timely manner.” 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 
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Attempt at transgender ban still sows confusion 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A White House effort 
to ban transgender people from military 
service is mired in confusion, chaos and 
a web of litigation a year after President 
Donald Trump fired off tweets that ignited 
the controversy, several lawmakers, advo¬ 
cates and lawyers said Wednesday. 

For now, a 2016 Pentagon policy to open 
the military to transgender individuals re¬ 
mains in place, but a Trump administra¬ 
tion effort to reverse that plan has created 
a chilling effect for potential recruits and 
heightened fears for some servicemem- 
bers, some advocates contend. 

Four court cases contesting the ban have 
put the Trump transgender ban on hold and 
could extend into a fight for months or years, 
advocates said during a call with reporters 
on the eve of the one-year anniversary of 
Trump’s tweets to institute the ban. 

“These servicemembers are willing to 
die for this country, and that announcement 
and that policy are insults to their bravery,” 
said Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, D-N.Y., rank¬ 
ing Democrat for the Senate Armed Servic¬ 
es Committee subpanel on personnel issues. 
“The good news, your lawsuits are working 
and your voices are helping convince people 
that this policy is wrong. 

“So far we are winning... we have to keep 
fighting and we have to raise our voices and 
to fight this ban and make sure our trans¬ 
gender Americans who want to serve can 
serve. They have never stopped fighting 
and we should not stop fighting for them.” 


Trump caught the Pentagon by surprise 
in July 2017 when he announced through a 
series of three tweets he would ban trans¬ 
gender individuals from military service, 
reversing a 2016 policy announced by 
then-Defense Secretary Ash Carter. But 
Trump’s ban was blocked from implemen¬ 
tation through ongoing challenges to it in 
federal court. 

“After consultation with my Generals 
and military experts, please be advised 
that the United States Government will not 
accept or allow transgender individuals to 
serve in any capacity in the U.S. Military. 
Our military must be focused on decisive 
and overwhelming victory and cannot 
be burdened with the tremendous medi¬ 
cal costs and disruption that transgender 
in the military would entail. Thank you,” 
Trump’s July 26,2017 tweets read. 

Following the Trump tweets, a biparti¬ 
san group of lawmakers, including Sen. 
John McCain, R-Ariz., chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee; Sen. 
Orrin Hatch, R-Utah; and more than 50 
retired generals and admirals condemned 
the move. 

Gillibrand, along with Sens. Jack Reed, 
D-R.I., and Susan Collins, R-Maine, have 
filed legislation to block a military trans¬ 
gender ban. Gillibrand through a series of 
Senate Armed Services Committee hear¬ 
ings this year was able to confirm with all 
four military service chiefs that transgen¬ 
der servicemembers have not affected mo¬ 
rale or created problems for the services. 
Also, current and former top U.S. medical 


officials charged the ban was not based on 
a medically valid reason. 

“There is almost no support for this; this 
is purely a political move by this presi¬ 
dent,” Rep. Adam Smith, D-Wash., ranking 
Democrat for the House Armed Services 
Committee, told reporters. “Our military 
is stronger when it is open and allows all 
to serve.” 

Pentagon officials declined to comment 
on the issue Wednesday, citing the ongoing 
litigation. 

The court cases are moving forward in 
Washington state, California, the District 
of Columbia and Maryland, and a trial is 
slated for late February to early March for 
at least one of the cases. 

“Unfortunately ... we’ve seen the De¬ 
partment of Justice fight us on this issue, 
every step of the way,” said Sasha Buchert, 
staff attorney for Lambda Legal and a Ma¬ 
rine Corps veteran who is transgender. “It 
could be a while until the issue is finally 
resolved ... the litigation could probably 
be a year or two depending on how fast the 
courts move on this issue.” 

The Pentagon policy issued in March 
calls for the reversal of the policy by for¬ 
mer President Barack Obama’s adminis¬ 
tration to lift the ban on transgender men 
and women serving in the military, but it 
allows people serving now to remain in the 
service. The new policy would disqualify 
from service all transgender people who 
require or have already undergone gender 
transition, and would ban people with cur¬ 
rent or recent gender dysphoria diagnosis 


other than in rare circumstances. 

“Despite Donald Trump and (Vice 
President) Mike Pence, the courts have 
stepped in,” said Sarah McBride, national 
press secretary for the Human Rights 
Campaign. “Despite these efforts, despite 
causing confusion and chaos, thousands of 
transgender people continue to serve.” 

But advocates said the policy does create 
potentially chilling effects for current and 
future transgender servicemembers. 

“Our transgender members and ser¬ 
vicemembers who are subject to this pol¬ 
icy, even though it is on hold, there is still 
a great deal of uncertainly,” said Peter 
Perkowski, legal director of the OutServe- 
SLDN, the country’s largest advocacy, sup¬ 
port and legal services organization for the 
LGBT military community. “We are hear¬ 
ing from people who want to enlist ... we 
have a lot of concerns there is disinforma¬ 
tion, lack of information, no consistency or 
outright bias that is affecting the ability of 
those who want to serve.” 

Ashley Broadway-Mack, president of the 
American Military Partners Association, 
the nation’s largest nonprofit organization 
of LGBT military spouses and families, 
agreed. 

“The uncertainty is very stressful, not 
just for the servicemembers,” Ashley said. 
“It’s a really difficult thing to face ... but 
it is a distraction. They don’t need to be 
distracted.” 


Stars and Stripes reporter Corey Dickstein con¬ 
tributed to this report 
grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Soldiers from the 3rd Brigade Combat Team battle a fire on the Fort Hood range in Texas. 

Wildfires force halt to Fort Hood training 

By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 


House OKs compromise 
bill on defense policy 


AUSTIN, Texas — Live-fire 
gunnery exercises remain sus¬ 
pended until further notice at 
Fort Hood as wildfires continue 
to burn on the Army post’s expan¬ 
sive training grounds. 

The pause in training allows 
firefighters more flexibility to 
conduct safer air and ground op¬ 
erations, according to a news re¬ 
lease from the Army installation. 
As of Wednesday, the fire has been 
burning for about five days and 
had grown to cover about 8,500 
acres of the sprawling 214,000- 
acre post, officials said, adding it 
poses no immediate risk of leav¬ 
ing the installation boundary or 
threatening life or property. 

Officials described the area 
burning as an isolated training 
area of the post. 


Extreme heat and dry weather 
has created the ideal environ¬ 
ment for wildfires across Texas, 
and conditions are expected to 
continue for the next several 
days. An overnight shift in the 
wind Monday into Tuesday low¬ 
ered temperatures at Fort Hood 
from 111 degrees to 99 degrees. 
The drier, northern wind also en¬ 
abled the wildfire to expand. 

Last week, small grass fires 
had ignited within a closed part of 
the training area, the Army news 
release stated. This area can con¬ 
tain unexploded ordnance from 
the many tanks and combat ve¬ 
hicles used in training there. 

The intense heat during the 
past week also has affected fire¬ 
fighting operations. 

“The record heat and extreme 
dry conditions have created in¬ 
tense fire behavior, thus making 
it a challenge to extinguish fires,” 


said Bob Adams, chief of opera¬ 
tions for the Fort Hood Director¬ 
ate of Emergency Services. “The 
fires are burning extremely hot 
and burn the dry vegetation very 
quickly.” 

Despite the cancellation of 
live-fire exercises, units have 
been able to accommodate the 
schedule adjustments, working 
on other skills in the interim, said 
Chris Haug, a Fort Hood civil¬ 
ian spokesman. It is not affecting 
their readiness to deploy, he said. 

Multiple agencies are respond¬ 
ing to the fire alongside the Fort 
Hood Fire Department, including 
the Air National Guard, engineer, 
aviation and combat units from 
Fort Hood and helicopters from 
the Royal Netherlands Air Force, 
which utilizes Fort Hood as a 
training base. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The House 
on Thursday approved a compro¬ 
mise defense policy bill that would 
authorize a wave of significant 
Defense Department increases, 
including servicemembers’ pay 
and the number of troops, equip¬ 
ment and weapons for the upcom¬ 
ing fiscal year. 

The National Defense Authori¬ 
zation Act, or H.R. 5515, also will 
usher through a series of new re¬ 
forms and policy efforts. It passed 
by a House floor vote of 359 to 54, 
with most of the no votes coming 
from Democrats. 

The Senate now must approve 
it, and at this pace, the defense 
bill could see passage ahead of 
the start of the next fiscal year on 
Oct. 1, the first on-time passage 
of the NDAA in about 20 years. 

On Monday, a joint panel of 
House and Senate lawmakers 
reached a deal on the $716 bil¬ 
lion NDAA after weeks of nego¬ 
tiations that followed a series of 
discussions and hearings with top 
military officials. 

“This bill takes a major step 
forward in rebuilding our mili¬ 
tary, reforms the Pentagon and 
better prepares this country for 
dealing with the national security 
challenges which lay before us,” 
Rep. Mac Thornberry, R-Texas, 
chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, said Thurs¬ 
day from the lower chamber in 
opening debate on the NDAA. 


The lower chamber’s NDAA 
vote comes at the end of the House 
summer session before its mem¬ 
bers leave Washington for their 
August recess. The NDAA, which 
directs policy and spending plans 
for the Defense Department, could 
reach the Senate floor as early as 
next week. The Senate is slated to 
be in session in August. 

However, it remains to be seen 
when lawmakers will move on 
companion legislation that actu¬ 
ally funds the plan. 

For now, the compromise 
NDAA authorizes a 2.6 percent 
pay raise for servicemembers, 
as well as new purchases of air¬ 
crafts, ships, submarines and 
weapons. It also includes new pol¬ 
icy initiatives, such as revamping 
the military’s promotion system, 
and moves to rein in sexual mis¬ 
conduct in the ranks. 

The proposed NDAA also dic¬ 
tates the next steps in creating 
a Space Force, but falls short of 
President Donald Trump’s calls 
for a new military branch. And the 
bill authorizes a military parade 
that was triggered by Trump’s in¬ 
terest in an elaborate celebration 
in Washington in November. 

The NDAA still needs compan¬ 
ion legislation that actually ap¬ 
propriates the funding, and there 
are concerns that lawmakers still 
won’t have that bill ready in time 
for the start of the 2019 fiscal 
year. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Navy's first female admiral dies at 98 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The first woman to 
rise to the rank of admiral in the Navy died 
Saturday, just more than 46 years after her 
groundbreaking promotion into the ranks 
of flag officer, the service announced 
Wednesday. 

Retired Rear Adm. Alene Duerk spent 
her career in the Navy’s nursing corps, 
serving during three mqjor wars and even¬ 
tually rising to the Navy’s top nurse posi¬ 
tion, according to the Naval History and 
Heritage Command. She was 98 years old. 

Duerk never envisioned making the 
Navy a career when she entered the ser¬ 
vice as an ensign in 1941 after graduating 
from the Toledo Hospital School of Nursing 
in her native Ohio, she said in a 2016 inter¬ 
view at Bowling Green State University. 

“I didn’t go into the Navy for a lifetime 
— I went in for six months,” she told the 
Ohio university from which she received 
a doctorate in Human Relations in 1973, 
two years before her retirement from the 
military. “But I had an amazing career and 
have a lot of good memories. I hope I did 
my duty.” 

Duerk recalled feeling honored when 
she learned she’d become the Navy’s first 
female admiral. With the rank came a lot 
of attention she had not previously experi¬ 
enced, she told Bowling Green, recalling 
regular requests for interviews with news¬ 
papers, television and radio stations. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Retired Rear Adm. Alene Duerk 


“I traveled a lot and made extensive 
trips, both here and overseas,” after being 
promoted to rear admiral, she said. “And 
whenever I visited naval hospitals and 
naval facilities, I tried to speak with the 
women serving in the Navy, and not just 
the nurses. 

“It was a nice distinction to have, and to 
be recognized as the first, but I wanted to 


make certain that I used that notoriety to 
do as much positive as I could.” 

Following her death, Navy officials de¬ 
scribed her as a trailblazer for military 
women and a medical innovator. 

“Alene Duerk was a strong and dedicated 
trailblazer who embodied the very princi¬ 
ples that continue to guide Navy medicine 
today,” said Vice Adm. Forrest Faison, the 
service’s surgeon general. “She will forev¬ 
er be remembered as a ... leader who pro¬ 
vided the best care to those who defended 
our nation, honoring the uniform we wear 
and the privilege of leadership.” 

Duerk served at Navy hospitals in Virgin¬ 
ia and Maryland in her early years before 
deploying during World War II into the Pa¬ 
cific theater aboard the USS Benevolence 
hospital ship in 1945. The United States 
dropped atomic bombs on Japan while the 
ship was at sea, ultimately changing their 
mission from supporting American forces 
fighting in Japan to treating injured sailors 
and the prisoners of war who would soon 
be released from captivity. 

Those times were the most memorable 
and exciting moments of her career, Duerk 
would regularly say in the years after leav¬ 
ing the Navy. 

“We were there in Tokyo Bay before 
the peace treaty was signed, so I felt like 
we were really a part of history,” she told 
Bowling Green. “It was an anxious period. 
You didn’t know who was coming aboard, 
and you didn’t go ashore. It was not very 
safe, so we really had no place to go.” 


After World War II, Duerk worked at the 
Naval Hospital Great Lakes in Illinois until 
she was released from active duty in 1946 
and assigned to the inactive reserves, ac¬ 
cording to the Navy. She was called back 
to active duty in 1951 during the Korean 
War. She would spend the next two decades 
working as a nursing instructor, educator, 
recruiter and manager in Virginia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, San Diego, Japan, Chicago and 
Washington. 

In 1970, as a captain, Duerk was appoint¬ 
ed the director of the Navy Nurse Corps. 
Two years later, President Richard Nixon 
approved her promotion to rear admiral. 

As the Navy’s top nurse, “Duerk provid¬ 
ed direction for the Nurse Corps, updating 
policies affecting Navy medicine and ex¬ 
panding the sphere of nursing into ambula¬ 
tory care, anesthesia, pediatrics, obstetrics 
and gynecology,” a Navy biography reads. 
“Rear Adm. Duerk retired in 1975, but re¬ 
mained a strong advocate for Navy nursing 
through the remainder of her life.” 

During her career, Duerk was awarded 
the Naval Reserve Medal, American Cam¬ 
paign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with bronze star, World War II 
Victory Medal, Navy Occupation Service 
Medal, Asia Clasp and the National De¬ 
fense Service Medal with bronze star. 

After her retirement, she spent several 
years in Washington doing volunteer work 
before retiring to Florida in 1981. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Mass funerals held in Syria after attacks 



By Sarah El Deeb 

Associated. Press 

BEIRUT — Mourners in south¬ 
ern Syria attended mass funer¬ 
als Thursday for least 216 people 
killed in coordinated attacks by 
Islamic State fighters on a usual¬ 
ly peaceful city and surrounding 
countryside. In the worst violence 
to hit the area since the country’s 
conflict began, the militants also 
reportedly abducted at least 18 
people, activists said. 

The simultaneous attacks on 
the city of Sweida and surround¬ 
ing villages a day earlier evoked 
the dark days of Islamic State 
violence that beleaguered Syria 
and neighboring Iraq during the 
group’s heyday in 2014 and 2015. 
The abduction of civilians — ac¬ 
tivists say at least 14 were women 


Bomber kills 
3 Afghans 
in convoy 

By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A Tal¬ 
iban suicide bomber targeted a 
convoy belonging to the Afghan 
intelligence service in Kabul on 
Thursday, killing three officers 
and wounding five people, includ¬ 
ing three civilians, a security of¬ 
ficial said. 

The three slain officers and two 
of the wounded were members of 
the intelligence service, said the 
official, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity because he was not 
authorized to talk to the media. 

The Taliban claimed respon¬ 
sibility for the attack. Taliban 
spokesman Zabihullah Mujahid 
said the group targeted intelli¬ 
gence service members return¬ 
ing from a mission. 

Kabul police chief Daud Amin 
said the bomber struck in the 
morning in western Kabul and 
that the area has been blocked off 
by the intelligence service. Gha- 
for Azizi, 5th district police chief 
in western Kabul, said two vehi¬ 
cles caught fire in the attack. 

Earlier, an official in the Health 
Ministry said three wounded ci¬ 
vilians were taken to hospital. 

The attack reflects how the 
war between Afghan forces and 
the insurgents has gone unabated 
despite attempts to bring the Tal¬ 
iban to the negotiating table. 

On Sunday, an Afghan military 
operation by commando units in 
northeastern Kapisa province 
left at least 12 insurgents dead, 
including a Taliban shadow gov¬ 
ernor and district chief. 

And late Tuesday, in eastern 
Ghazni province, around 40 stu¬ 
dents from a religious school were 
detained by Afghan security forc¬ 
es on suspicious of having links to 
the Taliban. Authorities say the 
suspects are under investigation 
but Mujahid claimed forces had 
detained innocent people. 


— also were reminiscent of the 
group’s tactic of taking hostages 
and using women as sex slaves. 

A mass funeral was held Thurs¬ 
day in the city of Sweida where 
men gathered in a hall to pay their 
respects to the dead. The devas¬ 
tated city was covered in black 


By Patricia Sullivan 

The Washington Post 

ALEXANDRIA, Va. — As a 
military band played and flags 
snapped in the breeze, 24 crew¬ 
members and Coast Guard brass 
stood at attention Wednesday 
morning during the commission¬ 
ing of a ship named after the first 
Coast Guardsman killed in action 
since the Vietnam War. 

Nathan Bruckenthal, who died 
during the Iraq War in 2004, 
would have been proud — and 
embarrassed — by the hoopla 
surrounding the commissioning 
of the USCG Nathan Bruckenthal, 
his older sister said. 

“Nobody could entertain like 
Nathan. Nobody could light up a 
room, make you feel loved and 
laugh like him,” said his sister, 
Noabeth Bruckenthal. “His pride 
(in the Coast Guard) was tremen¬ 
dous ... but he’d be completely 


Mourners 
in southern 
Syria carry a 
coffin the day 
after a series 
of suicide 
bombings 
launched by 
Islamic State 
fighters killed 
more than 
200 people. 

AP 


and shops were closed during the 
day to mourn the mass deaths. 

Until Wednesday, Sweida, home 
to a predominantly Druze com¬ 
munity, had largely been spared 
the violence that has hit Syria 
since 2011. 

As Syria’s civil war took in¬ 


humbled by this.” 

Bruckenthal, a 25-year-old 
petty officer third class, was 
killed in the Persian Gulf when 
he and six sailors from the USS 
Firebolt sought to board and in¬ 
vestigate a “dhow,” or small sail¬ 
boat, that was drawing too close 
to an Iraqi oil terminal. 

As Bruckenthal’s team pulled 
alongside, a suicide bomber 
aboard the dhow detonated, kill¬ 
ing Bruckenthal and two Navy 
sailors — Michael Pernaselli, of 
Monroe, N.Y.„ and Christopher 
Watts, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

According to his Bronze Star ci¬ 
tation, the actions of Bruckenthal 
and his team alerted nearby secu¬ 
rity forces to a larger coordinated 
attack, enabling them to stop two 
similar explosive-laden vessels 
before they were detonated. 

Bruckenthal was on his second 
deployment to the Persian Gulf 
and had volunteered for a second 


creasingly sectarian undertones, 
pitting the largely Sunni opposi¬ 
tion against the predominantly 
Alawite ruling class, the Druze 
minority stayed largely on the 
sidelines. Community leaders 
in Sweida took a firm position 
against participating in the war, 
resisting enrolling their sons in 
the army to avoid revenge at¬ 
tacks. The Druze, followers of an 
esoteric offshoot of Islam, have 
kept their own local militias. 

The attacks Wednesday rocked 
the community, sparking criti¬ 
cism of the government for fail¬ 
ing to protect the minority group 
that has for years been spared the 
violence. 

Diana Semaan, a Syria re¬ 
searcher at the rights group Am¬ 
nesty International, said there 
were signs that no government 


Calla KESSLER/The Washington Post 


watch on the day he was killed, 
the ship’s new commanding offi¬ 
cer, Lt. Bryan Kilcoin, said. 

Kilcoin called Bruckenthal, 
who is buried at Arlington Na¬ 
tional Cemetery, the embodiment 
of honor, respect and devotion to 
duty. 

The new ship’s motto, voted on 
by the crew, is “bravery in battle,” 
Kilcoin said. 

Bruckenthal’s family remem¬ 
bered a big, loud, fun-loving 
young man who, while serving at 
a remote Neah Bay, Wash., post, 
volunteered as a firefighter and 
high school football coach at a 
nearby Makah tribal reservation. 
That’s where he met his wife, Pa¬ 
tricia, who was studying on the 
reservation. They were married 
at Seattle’s Space Needle. 

“He was always a hero in our 
mind before he made the ulti¬ 
mate sacrifice,” said his father, 
Rick Bruckenthal. “The last story 


troops or security were pres¬ 
ent to provide protection for the 
community when it came under 
attack. Despite the community’s 
push-back against getting in¬ 
volved in the war, the government 
has an “obligation” to protect 
them, Semaan said. “We call on 
all sides to prioritize the protec¬ 
tion of civilians. This didn’t hap¬ 
pen (in Sweida),” she said. 

The rare attacks in Sweida 
came amid a government offen¬ 
sive elsewhere in the country’s 
south. Syrian forces are battling 
an ISIS-linked group near the 
frontier with the Israeli-occupied 
Golan Heights and near the bor¬ 
der with Jordan. The group also 
has a small presence on the east¬ 
ern edge of Sweida province, and 
in the desert in adjacent Homs 
province. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Coast Guard 


The USCGC Nathan Bruckenthal, 
left, the Coast Guard’s 28th 
Fast Response Cutter, was 
commissioned in Alexandria, Va., 
on Wednesday. It was named for 
Nathan Bruckenthal, above, who 
was killed during the Iraq War. 


is the sad story, but also a great 
story because we don’t know how 
many people’s lives he and his 
crew saved that day.” 

The new 154-foot Fast Re¬ 
sponse Cutter is one of 28 ships 
that are being named after Coast 
Guard heroes, officials said. 

The USCG Nathan Bruckenthal 
was built in Louisiana and will be 
based in Atlantic Beach, N.C. Its 
mission will include search and 
rescue, drug enforcement and 
homeland security. 

Bruckenthal, whose wife was 
three months pregnant when he 
died, never met his now-13-year- 
old daughter, Harper. But he 
seemed to have met nearly every¬ 
one else in the crowd that filled 
the Alexandria, Va., dock. Among 
attendees were friends from his 
native Long Island, former Vir¬ 
ginia high school classmates 
and shipmates from a series of 
postings. 



Coast Guard ship named for Iraq War hero 
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11 House Republicans 
seek impeachment 
of DOJ’s Rosenstein 



President Donald Trump and European Commission President Jean-Claude Juncker speak Wednesday in 
the Rose Garden of the White House. 

Backing off auto tariffs, US 
agrees to more EU talks 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — A group of 
11 House conservatives intro¬ 
duced articles of impeachment 
against Deputy Attorney General 
Rod Rosenstein, the Justice De¬ 
partment official who oversees 
special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
Russia investigation. 

The move came Wednesday 
after months of criticism aimed at 
the department — and the Russia 
investigation in particular — from 
President Donald Trump and his 
Republican allies in Congress. 
Trump has fumed about Mueller’s 
probe and repeatedly has called it 
a “witch hunt,” a refrain echoed 
by some of the lawmakers. 

The impeachment effort is led 
by Rep. Mark Meadows, R-N.C., 
who talks to Trump frequently 
and often defends him to his 
colleagues. 

It is unclear whether there will 
be enough support in the party to 
pass the impeachment resolution, 
as Republican leaders have not 
signed on to the effort and are un¬ 
likely to back it. 

Meadows, Ohio Rep. Jim Jordan 
and the other Republicans who 
introduced the resolution have 
criticized Rosenstein and Justice 
Department officials for not being 
responsive enough as House com¬ 
mittees have requested documents 
related to the beginning of the 


By Vernon Silver 

Bloomberg 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin’s gift of a soccer ball to U.S. 
President Donald Trump last 
week set off a chorus of warnings 

— some of them only half in jest 

— that the World Cup souvenir 
could be bugged. Sen. Lindsey 
Graham R-S.C., even tweeted, “I’d 
check the soccer ball for listening 
devices and never allow it in the 
White House.” 

It turns out they weren’t entirely 
wrong. Markings on the ball indi¬ 
cate that it contained a chip with 
a tiny antenna that transmits to 
nearby phones. 

But rather than a spy device, 
the chip is an advertised feature of 
the Adidas AG ball. Photographs 
from the news conference in Hel¬ 
sinki, where Putin handed the ball 
to Trump, show it bore a logo for 
a near-field communication tag. 
During manufacturing, the NFC 
chip is placed inside the ball under 
that logo, which resembles the icon 
for a WiFi signal, according to the 
Adidas website. 

The chip allows fans to access 
player videos, competitions and 
other content by bringing their 


Russia investigation and a closed 
investigation into Democrat Hill¬ 
ary Clinton’s emails. 

The introduction does not trig¬ 
ger an immediate vote, but Mead¬ 
ows could make procedural moves 
on the House floor that could force 
a vote late this week or when the 
House returns in September from 
its upcoming recess. The House is 
scheduled to leave Thursday for 
the five-week recess. 

The five articles accuse Rosen¬ 
stein of “high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors” for failing to produce 
information to the committees, 
even though the department has 
provided lawmakers with more 
than 800,000 documents, and of 
signing off on what some Repub¬ 
licans say was improper surveil¬ 
lance of a Trump adviser. 

The resolution also goes direct¬ 
ly after Rosenstein for his role in 
the Mueller investigation, criticiz¬ 
ing him for refusing to produce a 
memo that outlines the scope of 
that investigation and question¬ 
ing whether the investigation was 
started on legitimate grounds. 
Mueller is investigating Russian 
interference in the 2016 election 
and whether Trump’s campaign 
was in any way involved. 

It is highly unusual, if not un¬ 
precedented, for lawmakers to de¬ 
mand documents that are part of 
an ongoing criminal investigation. 


mobile devices close to the ball. 

Adidas declined to comment on 
whether the chip could be a vec¬ 
tor of a Russian hack. There is no 
suggestion that such balls or their 
chips have any security vulner¬ 
abilities. The chip itself can’t be 
modified, according to the product 
description on the Adidas website. 
“It is not possible to delete or re¬ 
write the encoded parameters,” it 
says. 

While the logo on the ball ad¬ 
vertised the presence of the chip, 
it couldn’t be determined from 
the photos whether the chip might 
have been removed, replaced with 
actual spy gear or, even more re¬ 
motely, whether the entire ball 
itself was fabricated for the event 
and only resembled the Adidas 
model in question. 

“The security screening process 
that is done for all gifts was done 
for the soccer ball,” White House 
Press Secretary Sarah Huckabee 
Sanders said in an email. “We are 
not going to comment further on 
security procedures.” 

The White House declined to 
say whether any modifications 
to the ball had been identified or 
where the ball would be kept going 
forward. 


By Ken Thomas 
and Paul Wiseman 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump and European 
leaders pulled back from the 
brink of a trade war over autos 
Wednesday and agreed to open 
talks to tear down trade barriers 
between the U.S. and the Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

But while politicians and busi¬ 
nesses welcomed the deal Thurs¬ 
day, the agreement was vague, 
the negotiations are sure to be 
contentious, and the U.S. remains 
embroiled in major trade disputes 
with China and other countries. 

In a hastily called Rose Garden 
appearance with Trump, Europe¬ 
an Commission President Jean- 
Claude Juncker said the U.S. and 
the EU had agreed to hold off on 
new tariffs, suggesting that the 
U.S. will suspend plans to start 
taxing European auto imports — 
a move that would have marked a 
major escalation in trade tensions 
between the allies. 

Trump also said the EU had 
agreed to buy “a lot of soybeans” 
and to increase its imports of liq¬ 
uefied natural gas from the U.S. 
And the two agreed to resolve a 
dispute over U.S. tariffs on steel 
and aluminum. 

Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin said Thursday address¬ 
ing steel and aluminum tariffs 
and countertariffs would be cov¬ 
ered in the first phase of talks 
between the U.S. and the EU. 
He reiterated that no new tariffs 
would be imposed during the ne¬ 
gotiations and, if the U.S. conclud¬ 
ed an agreement, “there would be 
no car tariffs on the EU.” 

Trump was traveling Thursday 
to Iowa and Illinois, where his 
trade agenda was expected to be a 
leading issue. The administration 
recently announced a $12 billion 
temporary aid package for farm¬ 
ers — including soybean produc¬ 


ers — dealing with the impact of 
retaliatory tariffs. 

“It’s encouraging that they’re 
talking about freer trade rather 
than trade barriers and an es¬ 
calating tariff war,” said Rufus 
Yerxa, president of the National 
Foreign Trade Council and a for¬ 
mer U.S. trade official. But he 
said reaching a detailed trade 
agreement with the EU would 
likely prove difficult. 

The tone was friendlier than it 
has been. During a recent Euro¬ 
pean trip, Trump referred to the 
EU as a “foe, what they do to us 
in trade.” The EU’s Juncker said 
in March, after Trump imposed 
tariffs on steel and aluminum im¬ 
ports, that “this is basically a stu¬ 
pid process, the fact that we have 
to do this. But we have to do it. We 
can also do stupid.” 

On Wednesday, Trump and 
Juncker said they have agreed 
to work toward “zero tariffs” 
and “zero subsidies” on non¬ 
automotive goods. 

Trump told reporters it was 
a “very big day for free and fair 
trade” and later tweeted a photo 
of himself and Juncker in an em¬ 
brace, with Juncker kissing his 
cheek. 

“Obviously the European 
Union, as represented by @ 
JunckerEU and the United States, 
as represented by yours truly, 
love each other!” he wrote. 

The agreement was welcomed 
by political and business lead¬ 
ers in Germany, the EU’s biggest 
economy, though their relief was 
tempered with caution that de¬ 
tails have to be firmed up. 

“Very demanding and inten¬ 
sive negotiations lie ahead of us,” 
German Economy Minister Peter 
Altmaier said, vowing that “we 
will represent and defend our 
European interests just as em¬ 
phatically as the U.S. does with 
its interests.” He said the Trump- 
Juncker accord was “a good start 


— it takes away many people’s 
worries that the global economy 
could suffer serious damage in 
the coming months from a trade 
war.” 

Trump campaigned on a vow 
to get tough on trading partners 
he accuses of taking advantage 
of bad trade deals to run up huge 
trade surpluses with the U.S. 

He has slapped taxes on import¬ 
ed steel and aluminum, saying 
they pose a threat to U.S. national 
security. The U.S. and the EU are 
now working to resolve their dif¬ 
ferences over steel and aluminum 

— but the tariffs are still in place. 
And they would continue to hit 
U.S. trading partners like Cana¬ 
da, Mexico and Japan even if the 
U.S. and the EU cut a deal. 

Whatever progress was 
achieved Wednesday could pro¬ 
vide some relief for U.S. auto¬ 
makers. The escalating trade war 
and tariffs on steel and aluminum 
had put pressure on auto compa¬ 
nies’ earnings. General Motors 
slashed its outlook, and shares 
of Ford Motor Co. and auto parts 
companies have fallen. 

“Our biggest exposure, our 
biggest unmitigated exposure, is 
really steel and aluminum, when 
you look at all of the commodi¬ 
ties,” GM CEO Mary Barra said 
Wednesday. 

Trump also has imposed tariffs 
on $34 billion of Chinese imports 

— a figure he has threatened to 
raise to $500 billion — in a dis¬ 
pute over Beijing’s aggressive 
drive to supplant U.S. technologi¬ 
cal dominance. 

China has counterpunched with 
tariffs on American products, in¬ 
cluding soybeans and pork — a 
shot at Trump supporters in the 
U.S. heartland. 

The EU is stepping in to ease 
some of U.S. farmers’ pain. 
Juncker said the EU “can import 
more soybeans from the U.S., and 
it will be done.” 


Putin’s soccer ball for 
Trump had transmitter 
chip, logo indicates 
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Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


A firefighter hoses down a fire-ravaged property Thursday in Idyllwild, Calif. A fast-moving wildfire tore 
through trees, burned several homes and forced evacuation orders for the entire mountain town. 


Arson wildfire forces an entire 
Calif, town of 12K to evacuate 


By Marcio Sanchez 

Associated. Press 

IDYLLWILD, Calif. — A fast- 
moving wildfire — believed to 
have been sparked by arson — 
tore through trees, burned five 
homes and forced evacuation or¬ 
ders for an entire mountain town 
as California sweltered under a 
heat wave and battled ferocious 
fires at both ends of the state. 

Winds were calm early Thurs¬ 
day and smoke drifted slowly 
over the so-called Cranston Fire, 
but firefighters faced another day 
of high temperatures that could 
hit 100, low humidity and possible 
afternoon wind gusts that could 
create dangerous fire weather 
conditions. 

The blaze erupted Wednesday 
in the San Jacinto Mountains east 
of Los Angeles and turned into a 
wall of flame that torched timber 
and tinder-dry brush. In a mat¬ 
ter of hours it grew to 7 72 square 
miles. 

About 3,200 people in the town 
of Idyllwild and nearby commu¬ 
nities were ordered to evacuate. 
An estimated 600 homes were 
threatened. 

The fire was the largest of at 
least five that police believe were 
purposely set Wednesday by a 
man whose car was reportedly 
spotted at the starting point of 
the blaze in Riverside County, of¬ 
ficials said. 

Brandon N. McGlover, 32, of 


Temecula was booked on suspi¬ 
cion of five counts of arson, state 
fire officials said. It wasn’t clear 
whether he had an attorney. 

Authorities ordered residents 
to leave Idyllwild and several 
neighboring communities, home 
to about 12,000 people. 

William Blodgett, of Idyllwild, 
said he couldn’t get home because 
of the fire and had to wait along 
with others at a gas station in 
nearby Mountain Center — until 
the fire hopped a highway and 
began to move in his direction. 

“We were all peeling out of 
there as fast as we could,” he told 
KNBC-TV. “It was apocalyptic.” 

Horses and other animals were 
taken to shelters as were several 
hundred children who were evac¬ 
uated from summer camps. About 
200 were at a local high school 
serving as a shelter, KCAL-TV 
reported. 

The fire in the San Bernardino 
National Forest sent up a cloud 
50,000 feet high that was so enor¬ 
mous it created its own weather 
in the form of lightning, the Na¬ 
tional Weather Service reported. 

Throughout the day, helicop¬ 
ters and planes dumped water 
and fire retardant that turned 
swathes of land and homes pink. 
Fire engines also were stationed 
to protect homes. 

The fire is one of several across 
California amid a heat wave 
that has seen days of triple-digit 
temperatures. 


To the north, in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area, at least one home 
burned in a fast-moving blaze in 
Clayton, where houses are spread 
out around windy roads. 

Yosemite Valley, the scenic 
heart of the national park, was 
closed at noon Wednesday dur¬ 
ing the height of tourist season 
as smoke cast a pall on the region 
from a fire in the Sierra Nevada. 
The closure was heartbreak¬ 
ing for travelers, many of whom 
mapped out their trips months in 
advance to hike and climb amid 
the spectacular views of cascad¬ 
ing waterfalls and sheer rock 
faces. 

“We had one guest who planned 
a weeklong trip,” said Tom Lam¬ 
bert, who owns a vacation rental 
property near Yosemite Valley. 
“It was a father-daughter trip, for 
her high school graduation... Now 
it’s done. It’s sad.” Another guest 
had to delay plans to climb Half 
Dome. 

Officials emphasized that Yo¬ 
semite wasn’t in imminent danger 
from the fire. Authorities decided 
on the shutdown to allow crews 
to perform protective measures 
such as burning away brush along 
roadways without having to deal 
with traffic in the park that wel¬ 
comes 4 million visitors annually. 

In the state’s far north, a 7- 
square-mile wildfire has forced 
the evacuation of French Gulch, a 
small Shasta County community 
that dates to the Gold Rush. 


Judge orders much of Florida school shooting suspect’s statement released 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — A judge has or¬ 
dered the release of much of the statement given by 
Florida school shooting suspect Nikolas Cruz to in¬ 
vestigators after the Parkland massacre that killed 
17 people. 

Broward Circuit Judge Elizabeth Scherer said in 
a ruling Thursday that much of the “nonconfession” 
portions of the statement should be released in 10 
days, barring any appeal by the defendant. 


Media outlets including The Associated Press 
sought release of the statement. Scherer rejected 
the defense attorneys’ argument that the release of 
the statement would threaten justice in the case. 

Attorneys for the 19-year-old Cruz wanted the en¬ 
tire statement suppressed, contending it would im¬ 
properly influence jurors in his trial. 

From The Associated Press 


Russian hackers’ 
phishing worked 
on US utilities 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Russian 
hackers who penetrated hun¬ 
dreds of U.S. utilities, manufac¬ 
turing plants and other facilities 
last year gained access by using 
the most conventional of phishing 
tools, tricking staffers into enter¬ 
ing passwords, officials say. 

The Russians targeted mostly 
the energy sector but also nucle¬ 
ar, aviation and critical manufac¬ 
turing, Jonathan Homer, head of 
Homeland Security’s industrial 
control system analysis, said dur¬ 
ing a briefing Wednesday. 

They had the capability to cause 
mass blackouts but chose not to, 
and there was no threat the grid 
would go down, the officials said. 
Instead, the hackers appeared 
more focused on reconnaissance. 

The 2017 attack prompted a 
rebuke from the Trump adminis¬ 
tration earlier this year. 

The victims ranged from 
smaller companies with no major 
budget for cybersecurity to large 
corporations with sophisticated 
security networks, Homer said. 
Vendors were targeted because of 
their direct access to the utilities 
—companies that run diagnostics 
or update software or perform 
other tasks to keep the systems 


running. The victims were not 
identified. 

“This is a situation where they 
went in and said this is what 
they’re looking for, and found 
weaknesses there,” Homer said. 

The newly disclosed details of 
the 2017 hack come amid grow¬ 
ing concerns over Russia’s ef¬ 
forts to interfere in the November 
midterm elections and the recent 
indictments of a dozen Russian 
military intelligence officers ac¬ 
cused of infiltrating Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s presidential campaign and 
the Democratic Party and releas¬ 
ing tens of thousands of private 
communications. 

U.S. national security officials 
previously said they had deter¬ 
mined that Russian intelligence 
and others were behind the cy¬ 
berattacks. They said the hackers 
chose their targets methodically, 
obtained access to computer sys¬ 
tems, conducted “network recon¬ 
naissance” and then attempted to 
cover their tracks by deleting evi¬ 
dence of the intrusions. The U.S. 
government said it had helped 
the industries expel the Russians 
from all systems known to have 
been penetrated. 

Wednesday’s briefing was in¬ 
tended to help businesses defend 
themselves from future attacks. 


Man who admitted wrecking 
Trump Hollywood star arrested 


Los Angeles Times 

LOS ANGELES — A man who 
said he took a pickax to Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame early 
Wednesday has given himself up 
to police, authorities said. 

The man strode up to Trump’s 
star off Hollywood Boulevard 
and Highland Avenue about 3:30 
a.m. and proceeded to destroy 
the majority of it, including bash¬ 
ing through Trump’s name plate, 
police said. 

After bashing through the 
plaque, the man “called police 
and advised he had vandalized 
Donald Trump’s star and basi¬ 
cally called on himself and said, 
‘See you soon,”’ said Lt. Karen 
Leong, of the LAPD’s Hollywood 
Division. 

Private security officers in the 
area attempted to intervene but 
couldn’t stop the man because 
they don’t have police powers, 
she said. 

By the time officers arrived 
at the scene, the man was gone, 
Leong said. 

However, about an hour later, 
officials say he walked up to Bev¬ 
erly Hills police headquarters, 
identified himself and said he 
wanted to turn himself in. 

LAPD officers picked him up 



Reed Saxon/AP 


Gregg Donovan stands near the 
vandalized star of Donald Trump 
on the Hollywood Walk of Fame 
on Wednesday. 

soon afterward and took him into 
custody. 

Police identified the man as 
Austin Clay, 24. He was booked 
on suspicion of felony vandalism 
and is being held on $20,000 bail, 
jail records show. 

Since the 2016 presidential 
campaign, Trump’s star has en¬ 
dured several publicized episodes 
of vandalism. 
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Judge: Emoluments 
suit brought against 
Trump can proceed 



Caroline HuRLEY/Stars and Stripes 


Federal workers rally Wednesday in support of the American Federation of Government Employees in 
Washington. 

Veterans, VA employees join rally 
against Trump’s workforce orders 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Hundreds 
of federal employees, including 
some workers from the Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs, rallied 
Wednesday about the same time 
a court case began to fight anti¬ 
union executive orders signed by 
President Donald Trump in May. 

The executive orders, which 
went into effect this month, limit 
union employees’ ability to use 
official time, shorten collective 
bargaining negotiations and en¬ 
courage agencies to fire employ¬ 
ees instead of merely disciplining 
them. The American Federation 
of Government Employees and 
other federal unions argue the or¬ 
ders are unconstitutional. 

“What they’re trying to do is 
just going to devastate us,” said 
Don Hale, a Marine Corps veter¬ 
an, Defense Department employ¬ 
ee and chairman of the AFGE’s 
Defense Conference. “We won’t 
stop fighting until these execu¬ 
tive orders are gone.” 

A case challenging Trump’s 
authority to restrict union rep¬ 
resentation started Wednesday 
in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

In the park next to the court¬ 
house, hundreds of federal em¬ 
ployees wore red and held signs 
reading “Proud Public Employee,” 
“Public Service Deserves Public 
Respect” and “EO’s? Hell to the 
No,” among others. In addition to 
the AFGE, others rallying were 
part of the National Treasury Em¬ 
ployees Union, Communications 
Workers of America and the Asso¬ 
ciation of Flight Attendants. 

Some people in attendance held 
signs from National Nurses Unit¬ 
ed that read “Union Nurses are 
Best for Vets.” National Nurses 
United represents nurses from 23 
VA hospitals. 

Lester Orellana, 34, an Army 
veteran who served in Iraq, trav¬ 
eled to Washington from Phila¬ 
delphia, where he works at a VA 


regional benefits office. He said 
he attended Wednesday to support 
his union, the American Federa¬ 
tion of Government Employees. 

“You know you have that extra 
protection there,” Orellana said 
of union representation. “You 
know that somebody’s going to 
have your back. Nobody is really 
going to take advantage of you 
without having somebody to fight 
for you first.” 

Sens. Chuck Schumer, D-N.Y., 
and Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., as well 
as Rep. Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif., 
and other lawmakers took the 
stage at the park to condemn the 
executive orders. 

AFGE President J. David Cox 
called Trump’s administration a 
group of “union-busting thugs” 
who were “trying to destroy vet¬ 
erans’ health care and the De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs.” 

Trump used changes at the VA 
last June as a blueprint for two 
of the executive orders that he 
signed in May. The VA Account¬ 
ability and Whistleblower Pro¬ 
tection Act of 2017 created more 
repercussions and a quicker fir¬ 
ing process for poorly performing 
VA employees. Advocates saw the 
new law as a way to root out a per¬ 
ceived culture of corruption at the 
VA, though some lawmakers are 
now concerned it’s being used to 
target low-level employees and to 
retaliate against whistleblowers. 

The VA announced Friday 
that it had started implementing 
one of Trump’s executive orders 
that goes farther than the new 
law. It cuts down on official time 
— time used by union leaders to 
file grievances and to talk about 
the workplace. The order affects 
about 1,700 VA employees, the 
agency said. 

“This executive order ensures 
the proper stewardship of tax¬ 
payer dollars,” acting VA Sec¬ 
retary Peter O’Rourke said in a 
prepared statement. “The order 
offers reasonable standards for 
union representatives and makes 


clear that they should spend the 
majority of their duty hours on 
federal government work.” 

The Government Accountabil¬ 
ity Office reported 346 VA work¬ 
ers spent 100 percent of their work 
time as union representatives in 
2015. A White House fact sheet 
from May stated it had grown to 
470 employees. 

“Can you hold those employees 
accountable for a job they’re hired 
to do if they’re spending 100 per¬ 
cent of their time on union activ¬ 
ity and not the taxpayer-funded 
job they were hired to do? The an¬ 
swer is no. It’s no,” Rep. Jodey Ar¬ 
rington, R-Texas, said last week 
at a hearing of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

In 2017, Arrington introduced 
legislation to prohibit VA employ¬ 
ees from spending more than 50 
percent of their official time on 
union work. O’Rourke said that 
under the new executive order, 
employees would be limited to 
using 25 percent. 

Rep. Ruben Gallego, D-Ariz., a 
Marine Corps veteran, attended 
the union rally Wednesday. He 
expressed concerns that whis¬ 
tleblowers won’t feel protected 
enough with limited union repre¬ 
sentation to disclose wrongdoing 
within the VA. 

“The way we’ve found out about 
VA problems has been through VA 
line employees’ coming forward,” 
Gallego said. “If they feel they 
can’t come forward without re¬ 
prisal because their unions won’t 
be able to protect them, the abus¬ 
es are going to continue and basi¬ 
cally be pushed underground.” 

According to a document filed 
last week, Trump’s administra¬ 
tion planned to argue in court 
Wednesday that the unions’ case 
is outside the authority of district 
courts and that challenges to the 
executive orders should fall to the 
Federal Labor Relations Author¬ 
ity and the courts of appeals. 

wentMng.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


By Ann E. Marimow, 
Jonathan O’Connell 
and David A. Fahrenthold 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A federal 
judge on Wednesday rejected 
President Donald Trump’s latest 
effort to stop a lawsuit that alleges 
Trump is violating the Constitu¬ 
tion by continuing to do business 
with foreign governments. 

The ruling, from U.S. District 
Judge Peter J. Messitte in Green- 
belt, Md., will allow the plaintiffs 

— the attorneys general of Mary¬ 
land and the District of Colum¬ 
bia — to proceed with their case, 
which says Trump has violated 
little-used anti-corruption claus¬ 
es in the Constitution known as 
the emoluments clauses. 

This ruling appeared to mark 
the first time a federal judge had 
interpreted those constitutional 
provisions and applied their re¬ 
strictions to a sitting president. 

If the ruling stands, it could 
bring unprecedented scrutiny 
onto Trump’s businesses—which 
have sought to keep their transac¬ 
tions with foreign states private, 
even as their owner sits in the 
Oval Office. 

Messitte’s 52-page opinion said 
that in the modern context, the 
Constitution’s ban on “emolu¬ 
ments” could apply to Trump 

— that it could cover any business 
transactions with foreign govern¬ 
ments where Trump derived a 
“profit, gain or advantage.” 

“This includes profits from 
private transactions, even those 
involving services given at fair 
market value,” Messitte wrote. 

In the past year, the Trump 
Organization has hosted several 
large events paid for by foreign 
governments and reported about 
$150,000 in what it called “for¬ 
eign profits” last year. 

“In sum, Plaintiffs have plausi¬ 
bly alleged that the President has 
been receiving or is potentially 
able to receive ‘emoluments’ ... 
in violation of the Constitution,” 
Messitte wrote. 

Trump still owns his company, 
though he has said he has stepped 
back from day-to-day control. 

The Trump Organization and 
the Justice Department both had 
urged Messitte to dismiss the 
case, arguing the Founding Fa¬ 
thers had written this clause to 
stop officials from taking bribes 

— but not to stop them from doing 
business. 

The company did not respond 
to requests for comment. The 
Justice Department released a 
short statement saying it was re¬ 
viewing the decision and adding, 
“We continue to maintain that 
this case should be dismissed.” 

They now could seek to appeal 
the ruling. 

The plaintiffs now want to in¬ 


terview Trump Organization em¬ 
ployees and to search company 
records to determine which for¬ 
eign countries have spent money 
at Trump’s hotel in downtown 
Washington—and how much they 
spent. They also could seek to re¬ 
view Trump’s tax returns, which 

— unlike other recent presidents 

— he has not made public. 

“We are one step closer to stop¬ 
ping President Trump from vio¬ 
lating the Constitution’s original 
anti-corruption provisions,” said 
District of Columbia Attorney 
General Karl Racine, a Demo¬ 
crat, who brought this case along 
with Democratic Maryland At¬ 
torney General Brian Frosh. 

Frosh said his staff already was 
preparing to seek financial docu¬ 
ments related to the president’s 
Washington hotel, which is lo¬ 
cated in a federally owned build¬ 
ing, the Old Post Office. Before 
he became president, Trump won 
a federal contract to operate the 
hotel in the historic building. 

Frosh suggested that eventu¬ 
ally, the added scrutiny could 
cause Trump to divest himself of 
the hotel. 

“I think the decision bodes ill 
for his ownership of the Old Post 
Office hotel,” Frosh said. 

The lawsuit, filed last year, 
is one of a spate of legal chal¬ 
lenges that have sought to pry 
into Trump’s past business and 
legal dealings. Two other law¬ 
suits — one filed by Democratic 
members of Congress, another 
by a Washington wine bar that 
believes it lost business to Trump 

— have alleged he is violating the 
emoluments clause. 

Trump also has been sued for 
defamation by Stormy Daniels, 
an adult-film star who alleges 
she had an affair with the future 
president, and Summer Zervos, 
a former contestant on “The 
Apprentice.” 

In addition, the New York At¬ 
torney General has sued Trump 
and his oldest children, alleging 
there was “persistently illegal 
conduct” at the Donald J. Trump 
Foundation, a charity they led. 
Separately, New York state’s tax¬ 
collecting authority also is inves¬ 
tigating that charity to determine 
whether criminal laws were bro¬ 
ken, state officials have said. 

This suit, filed by the attorneys 
general, cleared an initial hurdle 
in March. Back then, Messitte 
settled one legal question, ruling 
the plaintiffs had legal standing 
to sue the president in the first 
place. 

He also limited the scope of 
the case to Trump’s Washington 
hotel; previously, the plaintiffs 
also had wanted to search for 
foreign government spending at 
other Trump properties as well. 
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Iranian general: 
War would 'destroy 
all 7 Trump owns 



Thanassis Stavrakis/AP 


Damaged cars are strewn across an open parking area Thursday in northern Athens, Greece, after flash 
floods caused by a sudden downpour. 

Kin seek missing in Athens morgue 
after fire; flash flood strikes suburb 


EUCOM supporting fire 
response effort in Greece 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany 
— U.S. military aircraft con¬ 
tinue to search for hot spots in 
Greece, where wildfires tore 
through a coastal village ear¬ 
lier this week outside Athens, 
U.S. European Command said 
Thursday. 

Greece made its initial 
request for U.S. assistance 
Tuesday, and since then U.S. 
military assets in Europe have 
been in the area. 

“Right now, the U.S. Navy 
and U.S. Air Force, at the re¬ 
quest of the Greek government, 
are conducting overflights to 


identify hot spots and dam¬ 
aged areas as a result of the 
fires,” said Lt. Cmdr. Joseph 
Hontz, a EUCOM spokesman. 

The U.S. Navy is providing 
one P-8A aircraft based out 
of Naval Air Station Sigonella, 
Sicily. 

The U.S. Air Force is pro¬ 
viding a MQ-9 Reaper drone, 
which is operating out of Lar¬ 
issa Air Base, a Greek air force 
installation, Hontz said. 

Greece’s initial request was 
for 48 hours of support, but 
EUCOM will continue the mis¬ 
sion as needed, he said. 


Man sets off small bomb 
near US Embassy in China 


By Costas Kantouris 
and Elena Becatoros 

Associated Press 

ATHENS, Greece — Frantic 
relatives headed to the Athens 
morgue Thursday to seek the fate 
of loved ones still missing after 
Greece’s deadliest forest fire in 
decades, while rescue crews and 
volunteers searched on land and 
at sea for more potential victims. 

The death toll from the fire 
that started Monday night inched 
up, with the fire department put¬ 
ting the number at 82 on Thurs¬ 
day morning. Many of the bodies 
were burnt beyond recognition, 
making identification difficult. 

The fire department’s special 
arson section, which probes all 
major fires, is conducting the in¬ 
vestigation to determine how this 
week’s wildfire started. The cause 
of the blaze is not yet known. The 
mayor of the area where it broke 
out said it might have been sparks 
from a severed electricity pylon 
cable. 

At the morgue, relatives were 
informed about the steps needed 
to match one of the bodies held 
there to a missing person, in¬ 
cluding providing DNA samples 
and dental records. Police said 
a team specializing in the iden¬ 
tification of disaster victims was 
brought in at the request of the 
fire department. 

“The procedure is difficult, 
harder than that of other mass 
disasters which we have dealt 
with in the past as a forensics 
department,” coroner Nikolaos 
Kalogrias said. “Here, the main 
cause of death was burning, in 
most cases the complete burning 
(of the body), so identification is 
very difficult.” 

Germany’s federal criminal 
police said a team of forensics 
specialists arrived in Greece to 
help authorities identify the dead. 
The team members have worked 
on major disasters such as the 


2002 plane crash in Ueberlingen, 
Switzerland and the 2004 Asian 
tsunami. 

The fire broke out near Rafina, 
northeast of Athens. Fanned by 
gale-force winds, it raced through 
seaside resorts of full-time homes 
and vacation residences popular 
with Athenians and tourists. 

The large area the flames swept 
through further complicated the 
process of identifying victims. 
Officials said there was no way of 
knowing how many people were 
there at the time. By Thursday af¬ 
ternoon, there was still no official 
number of missing. 

Thanassis Moraitis went to 
the morgue searching for his 90- 
year-old mother. 

He had tried to drive away with 
his mother, wife and 19-year-old 
son, but the fire was too fast. They 
had to abandon the car and start¬ 


ed running to the beach and into 
the water. Moraitis, 53, suffered 
burns to his leg from the heat of 
the air. His mother didn’t make it. 

“I didn’t even get a chance to 
say goodbye to my mother,” Mo¬ 
raitis said. 

Meanwhile, a flash flood struck 
a northern Athens suburb fol¬ 
lowing a squall, with the Greek 
capital’s fire department receiv¬ 
ing 140 calls for assistance and to 
pump water from flooded homes 
and businesses. 

Fire crews headed to an open- 
air parking lot in the suburb of 
Maroussi on Thursday to see if 
there were any people trapped in 
cars that were bobbing in a sud¬ 
denly created muddy lake. 

Authorities urged drivers to 
avoid the area, and a side road off 
the main highway leading north 
out of Athens was shut down. 


By Erin Cunningham 

AND KAREEM FAHIM 

The Washington Post 

ISTANBUL — The powerful 
commander of Iran’s special forc¬ 
es warned the U.S. on Thursday 
to halt threats of military action 
against Tehran, raising the stakes 
in an already fiery exchange be¬ 
tween U.S. and Iranian leaders 
this week. 

The combative message from 
Gen. Qasem Soleimani, chief of 
the Revolutionary Guard’s elite 
Quds force, also suggested that 
Iran’s leadership is willing to 
stoke tensions with the Trump ad¬ 
ministration as part of Tehran’s 
efforts to project wider regional 
influence. 

Soleimani said President Don¬ 
ald Trump would regret waging 
a war that would “destroy all that 
he owns.” 

“You may begin the war, but 
it us who will end it,” Soleimani 
said in a speech in the central city 
of Hamedan, Iran’s Tasnim News 
Agency reported. 

He also said that the Red Sea, 
a critical waterway linking the 
Suez Canal and the Indian Ocean 
basin, was “no longer secure” 
with U.S. military assets sta¬ 
tioned in the area. 

Iran often has denounced the 
U.S. military presence in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, including the Navy’s 
5th Fleet headquarters in Bah¬ 
rain. But Soleimani’s reference to 
the Red Sea reflects an expanded 
regional reach for what Iran con¬ 
siders within its military sphere. 

Soleimani — a shadowy com¬ 
mander who has waged proxy 
wars in Iraq and Syria, includ- 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — A man exploded a 
small, homemade bomb outside 
the U.S. Embassy in Beijing on 
Thursday, injuring only himself, 
according to police and an em¬ 
bassy spokesperson. 

Photos on social media showed 
a large amount of smoke and po¬ 
lice vehicles surrounding the em¬ 
bassy shortly after the incident. 
Apart from a heightened secu¬ 
rity presence, the scene outside 
appeared to be normal by early 
afternoon. 

The Beijing Police Department 
posted a statement on its website 
identifying the suspect only by 
his surname, Jiang, and said he 
was 26 and a native of Tongliao 
city in the Chinese region of 
Inner Mongolia. He was injured 
on the hand by the explosive de¬ 
vice, which was made from fire- 


ing against U.S. troops — stopped 
short of issuing any concrete 
threats against U.S. forces. 

But his remarks came just one 
day after Saudi Arabia announced 
it was suspending oil shipments in 
the Bab al-Mandeb Strait, which 
connects the Gulf of Aden to the 
Red Sea, because of what authori¬ 
ties said was a missile attack on 
two Saudi oil tankers by Iran-al¬ 
lied rebels in Yemen. 

The war in Yemen has been 
a theater for spiking tensions 
between Iran and the U.S. The 
Trump administration and ally 
Saudi Arabia have accused Iran 
of providing weapons, including 
ballistic missiles, and other sup¬ 
port to the Houthis, a rebel group 
that seized control of Yemen’s 
capital four years ago. 

But the hostile words from one 
of Iran’s most influential gener¬ 
als suggest heightened tensions 
and come amid a particularly 
sharp escalation in rhetoric on 
both sides. 

This week, Trump and Iranian 
President Hassan Rouhani traded 
barbs that culminated in Trump 
firing off a tweet in all capital let¬ 
ters threatening Iran with “CON¬ 
SEQUENCES THE LIKES OF 
WHICH FEW THROUGHOUT 
HISTORY HAVE EVER SUF¬ 
FERED BEFORE.” 

The Iranian commander 
“knows he has a range of indirect 
options to needle U.S. interests 
across the region,” Tobias Sch¬ 
neider, a Middle East analyst at 
the Berlin-based Global Public 
Policy Institute, wrote on Twitter 
on Thursday. 


works and was detonated about 1 
p.m., police said. 

There was no word on a motive 
and the statement said the inves¬ 
tigation was continuing. 

No damage was done to em¬ 
bassy property and no other 
injuries were recorded, a U.S. 
Embassy spokesperson said, 
speaking on customary condition 
of anonymity. 

Only one person was involved 
and police responded to the situa¬ 
tion, the spokesperson said. 

Neither the police nor the em¬ 
bassy had any comment on a re¬ 
port by the ruling Communist 
Party newspaper Global Times 
that said officers earlier had re¬ 
moved a women from outside the 
embassy who had sprayed gaso¬ 
line onto herself in a “suspected 
attempt at self-immolation” about 
11 a.m. 
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S. Korean firm backs off claim 
of 'treasure ship' amid probe 


By Kim Tong-Hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — A 
South Korean company on Thurs¬ 
day backed off its claim to have 
found a sunken Russian warship 
with an enormous cargo of gold 
as financial regulators began in¬ 
vestigating whether the outland¬ 
ish treasure tale involved stock 
market fraud. 

The Seoul-based Shinil Group 
said it doesn’t know if any gold 
coins and bars would be found in¬ 
side the sunken ship it identified 
as the Dmitrii Donskoi, which 
sank 113 years ago. Company offi¬ 
cials previously claimed 200 tons 
of gold worth $133 billion likely 
still would be aboard the vessel. 

“There’s no way for us to figure 
out whether there would be gold 
coins or bars on the Donskoi, and 
if there is, how large the amount 
would be,” said Choi Yong-seok, 
Shinil’s president, in a bizarre 
news conference in Seoul. 

Choi said he was in his first 
day as the company’s president, 
following the withdrawal of pre¬ 
decessor Ryu Sang-mi and other 


board members, who Choi said 
felt “burdened” by heightened 
public suspicions that the gold 
claim masked a financial scam. 

Choi denied any wrongdoing. 
But he failed to explain clearly 
why one of Ryu’s relatives was 
operating a Singapore-based 
company of the same name that 
had conducted private sales of its 
cryptocurrencies while report¬ 
edly promising dividends from 
profits created by the gold found 
on the ship. 

Ryu didn’t attend the news 
conference. 

Shinil has yet to obtain govern¬ 
ment permission to raise the ship, 
which it said divers found more 
than 400 meters under water off 
the eastern island of Ulleung. It’s 
also unclear whether the compa¬ 
ny would be able to claim owner¬ 
ship of the ship’s assets even if it 
manages to retrieve them. 

Experts had said it’s unlikely 
that the 6,000-ton Donskoi, a 
thickly armored warship with 
more than 12 artillery pieces, 500 
sailors and presumably 1,600 tons 
of coal, would have had room for 


Exiles seeking global 
scrutiny of political 
crackdown in Cambodia 


By Bopha Phorn 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Kem Mono- 
vithya, a Cambodian political ac¬ 
tivist, was visiting Switzerland in 
September when she got a phone 
call from her father. Kem Sokha, 
the leader of Cambodia’s main 
opposition party, told his daugh¬ 
ter that government agents were 
raiding their family’s home in 
Phnom Penh. 

“He told me, ‘They’re handcuff¬ 
ing me now,”’ Kem Monovithya, 
36, recalled in an interview with 
The Associated Press. 

Months later, her father re¬ 
mains in prison, facing charges of 
treason, and she is in the U.S. 

She said she can’t go home be¬ 
cause she fears she, too, will be 
arrested as part of a government 
crackdown that has banned the 
political party her father led, has 
shut down news outlets and has 
scattered hundreds of Cambo¬ 
dian politicians, human rights ac¬ 
tivists and journalists into exile in 
the U.S., Australia, Thailand and 
other countries. 

Prime Minister Hun Sen’s rul¬ 
ing party, the Cambodian Peo¬ 
ple’s Party, has stepped up actions 
against media organizations and 
opposition politicians during the 
past two years as national elec¬ 
tions — which are set for Sunday 
— have drawn closer. 

Hun Sen, who had held power 
for three decades, vowed last year 
that he’d be willing to “eliminate 
100 to 200 people” to protect the 


nation’s security, suggesting his 
opponents “prepare coffins.” 

Spokespeople for the ruling 
party and the government did not 
answer questions from the AP for 
this report. 

In February, the government 
issued a 132-page book that as¬ 
serted that “real democracy is 
not being reversed ... On the 
contrary, only fake democracy is 
being uprooted.” 

The international watchdog 
group Human Rights Watch says 
the “civil and political rights en¬ 
vironment in Cambodia” has 
“markedly deteriorated” since the 
start of 2017. The group says the 
regime has engaged in “arbitrary 
arrests and other abuses” and 
worked to portray peaceful dis¬ 
sent over corruption, land rights 
and other issues as attempts to 
overthrow the government. 

Kem Monovithya and other 
exiled members of the banned 
Cambodia National Rescue Party 
are keeping the party alive from 
abroad. They are trying to per¬ 
suade the U.S., the European 
Union and others to place an em¬ 
bargo on international travel by 
top Cambodian officials, but to 
avoid a general economic em¬ 
bargo that would hurt average 
Cambodians. 

They are also asking voters to 
boycott this month’s elections, 
using social media to urge Cam¬ 
bodians to embrace a “clean fin¬ 
ger campaign.” In Cambodia, 
voters must dip their fingers in 
ink after casting their ballots. 


200 tons of gold, which would be 
double the current gold reserves 
at South Korea’s central bank. 
There also were questions about 
the gold’s worth being estimated 
at $133 billion — the Bank of Ko¬ 
rea’s 104 tons of gold reserves are 
valued at around $4.8 billion. 

Russian officials have said any 
gold aboard likely would have 
been a small amount, in the form 
of coins to pay the ship’s crew. 

Choi offered a “sincere apol¬ 
ogy” for the company’s “unveri¬ 
fied” claim of 200 tons of gold 
worth $133 billion possibly being 
on the ship, saying that it was 
based on “speculative” materials 
and media reports. 


Choi Yong-seok, the president of Shinil Group, speaks during a news 
conference Thursday in Seoul, South Korea. 


He said Shinil still hopes to find 
something of “sufficient financial 
value” and that the teams who 
studied the wreck reported find¬ 
ing “multiple bundles of boxes 
firmly fastened with rope.” 


However, Jeff Heaton, a Ca¬ 
nadian pilot who operated one of 
the submersibles that discovered 
the vessel, told reporters later in 
the news conference that no such 
boxes were seen. 
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Questions 
raised after 
dam collapse 


WORLD _ 

Japan executes 6 
members of cult 
behind gas attack 


A woman walks on a street while watching TV news reporting of the 
executions of six members of a doomsday cult in Tokyo on Thursday. 



Shinji Kita, Kyodo News/AP 


By Ken Moritsugu 
and Mari Yamaguchi 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — The last six mem¬ 
bers of a Japanese doomsday cult 
who remained on death row were 
executed Thursday for a series 
of crimes in the 1990s including 
a sarin gas attack on Tokyo sub¬ 
ways that killed 13 people. 

Thirteen members of the group 
had received death sentences. The 
first seven, including cult leader 
Shoko Asahara, were hanged 
about three weeks ago. Japan has 
never executed so many people in 
one month, Justice Minister Yoko 
Kamikawa said. She called their 
crimes unprecedentedly heinous 
and said they should never be 
repeated. 

The cult, which envisioned 
overthrowing the government, 
amassed an arsenal of chemical, 
biological and conventional weap¬ 
ons in anticipation of an apoca¬ 


lyptic showdown. Named Aum 
Shinrikyo, or Supreme Truth, it 
was blamed for 27 deaths before 
authorities raided its compound 
near Mount Fuji in 1995 and cap¬ 
tured Asahara nearly two months 
later. 

The group’s most notorious 
crime was the March 20, 1995, 
subway attack that sickened 6,000 
people and sowed panic during 
the morning commute. The attack 
woke up a relatively safe country 
to the risk of urban terrorism. 

Cult members used umbrellas 
to puncture plastic bags, releasing 
sarin, a deadly nerve agent, inside 
subway cars just as the trains ap¬ 
proached the Kasumigaseki sta¬ 
tion, Japan’s main government 
district. Commuters poured out of 
stations, and the streets were soon 
filled with troops in Hazmat suits 
and people being treated outside. 

Kamikawa said it was a ter¬ 
rorist attack that terrified people 


even outside Japan. 

Four of the six executed Thurs¬ 
day released sarin on the subway. 
The two others were convicted in 
other crimes, including the 1989 
murders of an anti-Aum lawyer 
and his wife and 1-year-old baby 
and a 1994 sarin attack in the city 
of Matsumoto in central Japan, 
which killed seven people and 
injured more than 140. An eighth 
victim in Matsumoto died after 
being in a coma for a decade. 

The executions were announced 
only after they had happened, as 
is the practice in Japan. 

Asahara, whose original name 
was Chizuo Matsumoto, founded 


Aum Shinrikyo in 1984. The 
bearded, self-proclaimed guru 
recruited scientists and others 
to his cult, attracting people who 
were disillusioned with a modern, 
materialistic lifestyle. 

During an eight-year trial, he 
talked incoherently, occasionally 
babbling in broken English, and 
never acknowledged his respon¬ 
sibility or offered meaningful 
explanations. 

The cult once claimed 10,000 
members in Japan and 30,000 in 
Russia. It has disbanded, though 
nearly 2,000 people follow its 
rituals in three splinter groups, 
monitored by authorities. 


Associated Press 

SANAMXAY, Laos — Authori¬ 
ties in Laos ordered closer moni¬ 
toring of hydroelectric facilities as 
they investigate why a dam in the 
country’s southeast collapsed ear¬ 
lier this week, killing at least 27 
people and leaving 131 missing. 

Floodwaters that rose to roof¬ 
tops were slowly receding Thurs¬ 
day as evacuees trickled back to 
villages inundated with mud. 

In a report Thursday, the state- 
run Vientiane Times said the 
Ministry of Energy and Mines 
had ordered closer monitoring 
of water levels in reservoirs and 
of conditions at dam sites. It said 
the thousands of people stranded 
on rooftops and in trees had been 
rescued by Wednesday. 

Lao Prime Minister Thongloun 
Sisoulith described the disaster 
as the worst in years in the im¬ 
poverished country, with more 
than 6,000 people displaced after 
the auxiliary dam of a joint ven¬ 
ture hydroelectric project gave 
way after days of torrential rains. 

Thongloun said authorities 
were investigating whether the 
dam’s collapse was caused by the 
heavy rainfall or by inadequate 
construction standards. 
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Police officer shouts, 
saves man from train 

|y I PERTH AMBOY — A 
irl 3 police officer in New 
Jersey saved a man who was just 
seconds from being struck by a 
moving commuter train. 

Body camera video captured 
the incident as Perth Amboy Pa¬ 
trolman Kyle Savoia ran along 
the tracks last week. 

“Hey, bud! Hey move,” Savoia 
shouted as he screamed, “Stop 
the train!” 

The man got off the tracks with 
moments to spare before the train 
stopped. 

The man’s name has not been 
released. It’s not known why he 
was sitting on the tracks. 

Couple tracks down 
thief using Facebook 

||J| Q DIAMONDHEAD 
IWI«2r — Just weeks after 
their May wedding, a Mississippi 
couple found that all their gifts 
had disappeared from a storage 
unit. 

Chance Stockstill told WLOX- 
TV that the wedding gift heist 
was caught on camera at the stor¬ 
age facility, so he and his wife, 
Katherine, uploaded the footage 
to Facebook. Within a few hours, 
a stranger reached out and told 
them they had the address of the 
likely culprit, but not his name. 

An investigator used that infor¬ 
mation to identify the suspect as 
William Smith, who had already 
been jailed for similar crimes. 

Authorities were able to recov¬ 
er only three of the Stockstills’ 
gifts. 

'Simpsons' writer says 
show based 'nowhere' 

Hil A BOSTON—A veteran 
I* Ur\ writer for “The Simp¬ 
sons” said the show isn’t based 
in Massachusetts despite several 
references to the state. 

The Boston Globe reported 
Mike Reiss recently sat down for 
a segment on MSNBC’s “Morning 
Joe” to discuss the show and his 
new book, “Springfield Confiden¬ 
tial: Jokes, Secrets, and Outright 
Lies from a Lifetime Writing for 
The Simpsons.” 

Reiss said the Springfield 
where the show is set is “no¬ 
where.” He explained the writers 
chose Springfield as a location 
because there are more than 40 
cities and towns across the U.S. 
that share the name. 

Police arrest 2 men 
with stolen fish tank 

fVIJ NILES — Police in 
\3 n Ohio said two men on 
a motorcycle, with the passenger 
holding a large, boxed fish tank, 
were arrested after an officer 
passed them while responding 
to a pet store’s report of a stolen 
aquarium. 

The Niles police Facebook page 
said the passenger jumped off, 
breaking the aquarium, when the 
officer turned to follow the motor¬ 
cycle Monday and was arrested. 

Another officer found the bike 
at another location and a “ner¬ 
vous-looking” man pruning a 
tree with his bare hands behind 


THE CENSUS 

The speed an Iowa woman was traveling when she was pulled over for speeding a second time. Lincoln County 
deputies said the 31-year-old from Council Bluffs, Iowa, was first stopped around 1 a.m. Saturday. A deputy cited 
her and let her leave. Deputies said she accelerated away rapidly and soon exceeded the speed limit. They gave 
chase again as she hit 142 mph, and she finally stopped a couple of miles west of Hershey, Neb. 





Rick Bowmer/AP 


Celebrating Pioneer Day 

People celebrate Utah’s Mormon heritage during the Pioneer Day parade Tuesday in Salt Lake City. The event honors the state’s history 
and Mormon pioneers who trekked West in search of religious freedom. Pioneer Day is a beloved only-in-Utah holiday every July 24 that 
features parades, rodeos, fireworks and more. 


a home. He was identified as the 
bike’s operator. 

Niles Municipal Court officials 
said Mitchell Adkins, 52, and 
Christopher Binion, 46, pleaded 
not guilty to theft charges. 

Man charged after 
climbing office tower 

|k|^ CHARLOTTE — Po- 
Iri lice charged a man 
they say scaled a 33-story of¬ 
fice tower under construction in 
North Carolina. 

Local media reports said 
Charles Lamont Jackson, 23, fled 
when police arrived at the con¬ 
struction site in Charlotte’s up¬ 
town district Sunday night, but he 
was caught about a block away. 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police 
Department records show Jack- 
son was charged with first-degree 
trespassing and resisting arrest. 

The office tower Jackson is ac¬ 
cused of climbing is part of the 
Legacy Union Development in 
uptown Charlotte and is one of 
several large buildings under 
construction in the area. 


Man arrested for 
exercising in the nude 

ly U PLAISTOW — A man 
Irl who stripped naked be¬ 
fore working out at a New Hamp¬ 
shire gym told police officers he 
thought he was in a “judgment- 
free zone” before being arrested. 

NECN reported Eric Stagno, 
34, of Haverhill, Mass., was 
charged with indecent exposure, 
lewdness and disorderly conduct 
Sunday for taking off his clothes 
and exercising at a Plaistow Plan¬ 
et Fitness. 

Police said that he walked back 
and forth and started doing poses 
on a yoga mat. 

He allegedly referenced Planet 
Fitness’ slogan that it is a “judg¬ 
ment-free zone.” 

Officials: Beware the 
clinging jellyfish 

m NARRAGANSETT — 
Rhode Island’s environ¬ 
ment and health agencies warned 
the public about the presence of 
clinging jellyfish in one of the 


state’s bodies of water. 

The Department of Health said 
Monday that for the previous two 
weeks, people have reported ex¬ 
periencing stinging sensations 
and painful welts after spending 
time in Point Judith Pond. 

State marine biologists were 
able to confirm the presence of 
the clinging jellyfish. 

These jellyfish are the size of a 
dime and marked with an orange 
and brown cross on their trans¬ 
parent torsos. 

City plans to spend 
$2.8M for warship move 

IKI EVANSVILLE — Cit y 

I Iri officials plan to spend 
nearly $2.8 million toward build¬ 
ing a new dock and visitor center 
near downtown Evansville for a 
restored World War II naval ves¬ 
sel that’s been based in the city 
since 2005. 

Officials said the money will 
come from the city’s riverboat 
gaming fund, which has about 
$28 million available. 

Deputy Mayor Steve Schaefer 
told the Evansville Courier & 


Press that costly changes must 
be made at the Ohio River dock 
previously used by the Tropi- 
cana Evansville casino riverboat 
to meet Army Corp of Engineers 
regulations. 

July 28 set as national 
American cowboy day 

U/Y CHEYENNE — The 
W ¥ U.S. Senate declared 
July 28 National Day of the Amer¬ 
ican Cowboy. 

The annual resolution was 
passed by unanimous vote 
Tuesday. 

Wyoming Republican U.S. 
Sens. Mike Enzi and John Bar- 
rasso were among the main spon¬ 
sors of the resolution. 

Started in 2005 by Wyoming 
U.S. Sen. Craig Thomas, the Na¬ 
tional Day of the American Cow¬ 
boy traditionally coincides each 
year with Cheyenne Frontier 
Days. The resolution honors the 
culture, traditions and values of 
the American Cowboy way of life 
that are still alive today. 

From wire reports 
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Coca-Cola bets Coke Plus Coffee boosts sales 


The world’s largest soda maker is trying 
to find ways to keep people interested in 
its namesake brand as it faces growing 
concerns about sugar consumption. 


Associated. Press 

ATLANTA—Coca-Cola thinks 
it may have found a new drink 
that will give soda sales a shot of 
caffeine: Coke Plus Coffee. 

The company introduced the 
canned and bottled product in 
Australia last year, and has rolled 
it out since to Vietnam, Cambo¬ 
dia and Thailand. It did not say 
where it would next introduce the 
drink, but CEO James Quincey 
said during a call with analysts 
Wednesday that “early results 
are promising.” 

The version introduced in Aus¬ 
tralia has more caffeine than 
a regular Coke but less than a 
cup of coffee, according to the 
company. 

Coca-Cola is trying to find 
ways to keep people interested 


in its namesake brand, even as it 
works to adapt its lineup of drinks 
to reflect changing tastes. The ef¬ 
forts come as the world’s largest 
soda maker faces growing con¬ 
cerns about sugar consumption, 
with the United Kingdom, Mexi¬ 
co, South Africa and several U.S. 
cities implementing special taxes 
on sugary drinks. 

Such health concerns have 
prompted Coke to work on refor¬ 
mulating certain drinks to have 
less sugar or marketing existing 


diet drinks more aggressively. 

In the second quarter, for in¬ 
stance, the company said that 
strong growth for Coca-Cola Zero 
Sugar in North America helped 
lift its sparkling soft drinks vol¬ 
ume by 1 percent. The higher 
sales come after the company 
changed the name to make clear¬ 
er the drink doesn’t contain any 
sugar. 

Before, the drink was just 
called Coke Zero, and the compa¬ 
ny said not everyone knew what 


that meant. 

Diet Coke, which has been 
struggling for years, is also show¬ 
ing improvement, the company 
said. The familiar silver cans 
were recently revamped to be 
taller and slimmer, and the drink 
was offered in different flavors. 
Although sales volume for Diet 
Coke dipped 1 percent in the 
quarter, the company said pricing 
lifted revenue from the brand. 

As for Coke Plus Coffee, Quinc¬ 
ey noted that the company has tin¬ 
kered with it, including “dialing 
up” the coffee cues so the aroma 
is stronger when it’s opened. 

For the three months ended 
June 29, Coca-Cola earned $2.32 
billion, or 54 cents per share. A 
year earlier, the Atlanta-based 
company earned $1.37 billion, or 


32 cents per share. Results got a 
boost from a $42 million gain re¬ 
lated to discontinued operations. 

Removing one-time items, 
earnings were 61 cents per share, 
a penny better than expected, ac¬ 
cording to analysts surveyed by 
Zacks Investment Research. 

Total revenue for the quarter 
slipped to $8.93 billion as the 
company refranchised bottling 
operations but still beat forecasts 
for $8.54 billion. 

Coca-Cola shares rose 2 per¬ 
cent to $46.29 in Wednesday 
trading. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 27).$1.2009 

Dollar buys (July 27).€0.8327 

British pound (July 27).$1.35 

Japanese yen (July 27).108.00 

South Korean won (July 27).1,092.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3779 

British pound.$1.3146 

Canada (Dollar).1.3049 

China (Yuan).6.7863 

Denmark (Krone).6.3788 

Egypt (Pound).17.8846 

Euro.$1.1681/0.8561 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8478 

Hungary (Forint).277.66 

Israel (Shekel).3.6408 

Japan (Yen).111.06 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3027 

Norway (Krone).8.1639 

Philippines (Peso).53.45 

Poland (Zloty).3.67 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3622 

South Korea (Won).1,122.45 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9929 

Thailand (Baht).33.35 

Turkey (Lira).4.8154 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.91 

3-month bill.1.97 

30-year bond.3.10 


Waymo launching pilot program with Walmart 


Associated Press 

Google spinoff Waymo is launching a pilot 
program with Walmart this week that will 
allow customers to use its self-driving car ser¬ 
vice to pick up groceries at Walmart stores. 

Waymo said in a blog post Wednesday that 
the program, which will be tested in Phoenix 
starting this week, will help make shopping 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


more convenient. 

Customers also will receive savings on 
their groceries when they are ordered on 
Walmart.com, but specific details weren’t 
provided. 

In addition, Waymo is expanding existing 
partnerships with AutoNation and Avis Bud¬ 
get Group. 

AutoNation now will offer customers 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Waymo, instead of a loaner car, when their 
personal vehicles are being serviced. Avis 
soon will provide Waymo vehicles to its Phoe¬ 
nix customers to help them pick up or drop off 
their rental cars. 

Waymo noted that, “These businesses are 
national and what we learn from these pro¬ 
grams will give us a network of partners when 
we launch in new cities down the road.” 


Diesel 

$3,509 
1.9 cents 


$3,257 
no change 
$3,330* 
-1.9 cents 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,249 
-2.0 cents 


Change in price -3.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 28 - Aug. 3 


MARKET WATCH 


July 25, 2018 

•nes 172.16 
ials 25,414.10 

91.47 

7,932.24 

25.67 

2,846.07 

5.00 

1,685.20 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 
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Weekend 



Charlie Puth 
proves himself 

Page 36 



Critically acclaimed ‘Blindspotting’ pairs real-life friends 
finding their way in Oakland amid social and economic change 

Profile of Daveed Diggs and Rafael Casal, Page 24 
Movie review, Page 25 
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GADGET WATCH 


San Diego Union-Tribune/TNS 

Many families enjoy using smart speakers such as the Amazon Echo. 
Studies show that the speakers don’t understand some accents well. 


Smart speakers struggle 
to understand some accents 


By Drew Harwell 

The Washington Post 

W hen Meghan Cruz says 
“Hey, Alexa,” her Am¬ 
azon smart speaker 
bursts to life, offering 
the kind of helpful response she 
now expects from her automated 
assistant. 

With a few words in her breezy 
West Coast accent, the lab techni¬ 
cian in Vancouver gets Alexa to 
tell her the weather in Berlin (70 
degrees), the world’s most poison¬ 
ous animal (a geography cone 
snail) and the square root of 128. 

But when Andrea Moncada, a 
fellow Vancouver resident who 
was raised in Colombia, says the 
same in her light Spanish accent, 
Alexa offers only a virtual shrug. 
She asks it to add a few numbers, 
and Alexa says sorry. She tells 
Alexa to turn the music off; in¬ 
stead, the volume turns up. 

“People will tell me, ‘Your ac¬ 
cent is good,’ but it couldn’t under¬ 
stand anything,” she said. 

Amazon’s Alexa and Google’s 
Assistant are spearheading a 
voice-activated revolution, rap¬ 
idly changing the way millions of 
people around the world learn new 
things and plan their lives. 

But for people with accents 
— even the regional lilts, dialects 
and drawls native to various parts 
of the United States — the arti¬ 
ficially intelligent speakers can 
seem very different: inattentive, 


unresponsive, even isolating. For 
many, the wave of the future has a 
bias, and it’s leaving them behind. 

The Washington Post teamed up 
with two research groups to study 
the smart speakers’ accent imbal¬ 
ance, testing thousands of voice 
commands dictated by more than 
100 people across nearly 20 cities. 
The systems, they found, showed 
notable disparities in how people 
from different parts of the U.S. are 
understood. 

People with Southern accents, 
for instance, were 3 percent less 
likely to get accurate responses 
from a Google Home device than 
those with Western accents. And 
Alexa understood Midwest accents 
2 percent less than those from 
along the East Coast. 

People with nonnative accents, 
however, faced the biggest set¬ 
backs. In one study that compared 
what Alexa thought it heard versus 
what the test group actually said, 
the system showed that speech 
from that group showed about 30 
percent more inaccuracies. 

To learn different ways of 
speaking, artificial intelligence 
needs a diverse range of voices 
— and experts say it’s not getting 
them because too many of the 
people training, testing and work¬ 
ing with the systems sound the 
same. That means accents that are 
less common end up more likely 
to be misunderstood, met with 
silence or the dreaded, “Sorry, I 
didn’t get that.” 


ON THE COVER: Daveed Diggs, left, and Rafael Casal are the stars, 
co-producers and co-writers of “Blindspotting.” 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


Charger powers devices on the go 



By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

M ophie’s new charge stream travel kit 
handles your power-hungry devices 
with aplomb. 

In many ways, a charger is a 
charger, but the new kit keeps everything in one 
7.87-by-6.69-inch pouch, ready to pick up and go. 

The compact, pocket-size pouch has every¬ 
thing you need to connect your devices to a 
power source. It includes a 2.4A wall charger, 
a 2.4A car charger and a 4.9-foot USB-A to 
microUSB cable and the all-new charge stream 
pad mini. 

The charge stream pad mini delivers 5W of 
wireless charging and is compatible with Apple, 
Samsung and other Qi-enabled smartphones. 
Once you have the pad 
connected to a power 
source, just place 
your device on the 
pad for instant 
charging. 

It has a rubber¬ 
ized nonslip grip 
and you can even 
charge through 
some cases, 
typically up 
to 3 mm thick, 
according to 
Mophie. 

After a recent trip with the kit, I found that 
there’s room to add a few extra cables inside the 
pouch, including a small portable USB battery, 
which came in handy several times. 

Mophie sells the kit as a whole for $49.95, 
but if you just want the new charge stream pad 
mini, it can be purchased for $24.95. 

Online: Mophie.com 

It doesn’t require a plug, power, USB or firm¬ 
ware, and it’s not even sold in electronic stores. 
But I still think the new Cave Tools stainless 
steel barbecue grill pan is a gadget worth talk¬ 
ing about. Cave Tools has perfected the pan over 
the past few years. They researched other grill 
mats and found that many are made with Teflon, 
which can release a toxic gas when heated to 
high grill temperatures. 

On the press release announcing the product, 
they said directly, “If you own a grill mat, then 
please take my advice and throw it out immedi¬ 
ately!” 

The new Cave Tools stainless steel barbe¬ 
cue grill pan is safe to cook on and cleverly 
designed. It measures 5.3-by-13-by-l inches 
and will work for breakfast, lunch or dinner; 
possible foods include eggs, pancakes, grilled 
onions, peppers or any piece of meat. 

One half of the flat surface is slotted to allow 
flavors to come up through and give excess 
grease a place to fall to the grill. 



Photos courtesy of Mophie/TNS 

Mophie’s charge stream pad mini, 
above, delivers 5W of wireless charging 
and is compatible with Apple, Samsung 
and other Qi-enabled smartphones. 
Left: the Mophie charger travel kit. 

Cave Tools includes 25 profes¬ 
sional barbecue recipes, a free app 
and a lifetime guarantee on the pan 
or any product they sell. 

Online: cavetools.com/products/bbq-grill-pan; 
$17.99 

A few months ago I gave high marks to 
Rachio’s 3 smart home sprinkler system. 

Rachio let me know that the wireless flow 
meter, an accessory for the system, is now avail¬ 
able. 

The flow meter helps prevent leaks and pro¬ 
vides additional insights to your outdoor water 
use. This includes broken sprinkler heads, pipes 
and leaks. Since it’s a smart system, you’ll get a 
smartphone notification of the problem, hopeful¬ 
ly allowing you to catch it before it gets worse. 

With the new flow meter, when a problem is 
detected it will shut down your sprinkler system. 

The Rachio 3 sprinkler controller system 
connects to your existing Wi-Fi network to fully 
manage your lawn watering. An easy setup lets 
you determine watering days, how long each 
zone waters, scheduling (odd, even, every three 
days, etc.) or manually with a user-friendly app. 

During the app setup, it automatically finds 
a local weather station, which determines the 
amount of rain in the area and whether watering 
is needed. 

There’s a whole lot more to the Rachio system, 
which is even better with the flow meter. 

The Gen 3 system is available in 8-zone 
($329.99) or 16-zone ($379.99) models with the 
flow meter. 

Online: rachio.com/smart-water-system 



ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending July 19: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

4. "You Say," Lauren Daigle 

5. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

6. "Better Now," Post Malone 

7. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

8. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

9. "Desperate Man," Eric Church 

10. "Nice For What," Drake 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending July 24: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "I Like It," Cardi B 

4. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

5. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

6. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

7. "Taste" (feat. Offset), Tyga 

8. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 

9. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

10. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 
Harris 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending July 22: 

1. "I Feel Pretty" 

2. "Rampage" 

3. "A Quiet Place" 

4. "All the Money In 
the World" 

5. "You Were Never 
Really Here" 

6. "Super Troopers 2" 

7. "Blockers" 

8. "Overboard" 

9. "Ready Player 
One" 

10. "The Equalizer" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending July 22: 

1. "The Other Woman," Daniel Silva 

2. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

3. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

4. "Spymaster," Brad Thor 

5. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 

6. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

7. "Cottage by the Sea," Debbie 
Macomber 

8. "Love Machine," Kendall Ryan 

9. "Something in the Water," Catherine 
Steadman 

10. "When Life Gives You Lululemons," 
Lauren Weisberger 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending July 22: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. Bloons TD 6 

6. Teen Titans Go! Figure 

7. iSchedule 

8. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

9. Sky Guide 

10. Dark Sky Weather 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Daveed Diggs, 
left, and Rafael 
Casal co-wrote 
and costar in 
‘Blindspotting.” 
, Lionsgate 



Keep your cool in the theater with 3 hot movies 


It’s fairly unusual for us to sing the praises of all 
of the new movies released in a given weekend. 
Yet this is the happy situation we find ourselves 
in. Moviegoers have an array of genres to 
choose from as “Mission: Impossible - Fallout,” 
“Blindspotting” and “Teen Titans GO! To the 
Movies” are all debuting in AAFES theaters. 
You’re probably familiar with Tom Cruise and 
his custom of using death-defying feats to amp 
up the realism — and the hype — for his latest 
impossible mission. In “Fallout,” the 56-year-old 
actor leaped from rooftops, clung to the bottom 
of a helicopter in flight and sprinted on a frac¬ 
tured ankle. In short, Cruise will do anything to 


amuse and astound an audience. 

“Blindspotting” is an unexpected gem co-written 
and starring Daveed Diggs. The “Hamilton” 
stage actor joins real-life buddy Rafael Casal 
to tell a story of a rapidly changing Oakland, at 
times by using theater, verse and rap. 

“Teen Titans GO! To the Movies” seems at first 
like a throwaway kids’ flick, but ends up being 
one of D.C. Comics’ most enjoyable superhero 
features to date. It never, ever takes itself seri¬ 
ously and plays well to all ages. 

With options as promising as these, why 
choose? Perhaps a triple feature is in order. 

• Movie reviews on Pages 25-26. 


2 

‘Crew 2’ finds 
another gear 

An open-world racing 
game sounds like a lot of 
fun, but there has to be 
more than vast, empty ex¬ 
panse. Ivory Tower Ubisoft 
rights the wrong in the first 
“Crew” game by adding 
sea and air travel options 
to their original land-based 
title. Players who don’t 
want to compete should 
love the freedom to ex¬ 
plore, and the whole expe¬ 
rience has a more festive 
vibe. You and your crew 
should give “Crew 2” a try. 
• Review on Page 34. 


3 

Puth proud 
of latest tunes 

Charlie Puth would rather 
you didn’t listen to most 
of his previous album. The 
26-year-old owner of three 
top-10 singles says his 
“Nine Track Mind” from 
2016 was rushed into pro¬ 
duction and doesn’t really 
represent the more ma¬ 
ture, refined work that he’s 
capable of. If you doubt 
him on that, check out his 
latest album, “Voicenotes.” 
Puth shows what an old- 
school musician he really 
is, but with sounds that are 
as fresh as any other on 
today’s charts. 

• Profile on Page 36. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 


Ode to 

Oakland 

Longtime friends and collaborators Diggs, 
Casal co-wrote and star in story about 
friendship, intersection of race and class 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

S ometimes, it all comes down 
to a matter of trust. 

Daveed Diggs and 
Rafael Casal have known 
each other since they were in high 
school. That kind of longevity made 
a big difference when sitting down 
to write the script for “Blindspot- 
ting.” They respected each other’s 
talents so much that they were will¬ 
ing to experiment with their tale 
of two friends dealing with life in a 
rapidly changing Oakland. 

They meshed together elements 
of theater, verse 
and rap to create 
a story that at 
a casual glance 
looks like an 
examination 
of social and 
economic change 
from different 
points of view, 
but goes deeper 
when the most 
private thoughts 
and feelings 
of the main 
characters get 
expressed in a 
lyrical poetic 
meter. 

“These are stories adapted from 
our immediate surroundings to tell 
the stories we wanted to tell,” Diggs 
says. 

At the heart of the story are best 
friends Collin (Diggs) and Miles 
(Casal). The past few years have 
been difficult for them as Miles 
spent time in prison and is trying 
to get through the last three days 
of his probation without an inci¬ 
dent. That seems doubtful when he 
witnesses a police shooting. Miles 
has been trying to support his best 
friend while taking care of his fam¬ 
ily in a gentrifying world. 

“We look at the film as a love let¬ 
ter to Oakland,” Diggs says. “What 
we think is that this movie is an 
honest reflection of the transition 
that is going on in Oakland right 
now. Your perspective on that will 
determine whether you think that 
is an indictment or a celebration. 

“We are seeing the film from 
Collin’s and Miles’ perspective. Of 
the perspectives we get in the film, 
they are the most anti-change.” 

The elements they bring to the 
film are based on what they have 
observed since meeting at Berkeley 


High School. After graduation, the 
pair lost touch for a few years as 
Casal was busy pursuing a career 
as a spoken-word artist, educator 
and playwright while Diggs became 
a stage sensation playing Thomas 
Jefferson and Marquis de Lafayette 
in Lin-Manuel Miranda’s Broadway 
phenomenon, “Hamilton.” 

As their creative successes grew, 
Diggs and Casal continued collabo¬ 
rating whenever they could. 

Casal explains that he and Diggs 
have a huge passion for verse- 
driven work and as soon as they 
would get together, there was a 
natural creative chemistry because 
of a shared love 
for poetry and 
music. Once 
they started 
putting all their 
loves together, 
“Blindspotting” 
emerged. 

They trust 
each other so 
much that even 
when pressed to 
talk about what 
the other brings 
to the collabora¬ 
tion, there is an 
endless supply of 
sidestepping. 
“When it 
comes to the writing process, it’s 
less about the practical execution 
and more about the Rubik’s Cube 
of a story we are trying to tell 
and trying to get all the pieces to 
line up the way we wanted them 
to,” Diggs says. “A big part of our 
process is about solving the riddle 
of the story together. Making sure 
that the characters feel fully three- 
dimensional and realized. That the 
plot feels like it is worthy of the 
audience’s attention. 

“And, that we are clearly begging 
the questions or making the points 
to accurately portray the lives that 
we want to. So much of that is about 
asking each other questions about 
suggestions we make to slowly 
build a framework for the story 
together. That’s 90 percent of the 
process.” 

As for the other 10 percent, that 
came from director Carlos Lopez 
Estrada, who makes his feature 
film debut with “Blindspotting.” He 
didn’t bring a long resume of movie 
work to the project, but both Diggs 
and Casal had worked with Es¬ 
trada enough in the past on smaller 
projects to know he would be able 


* We look at the film 
as a love letter to 
Oakland. What we 
think is that this 
movie is an honest 
reflection of the 
transition that is 
going on in Oakland 
right now. J 

Daveed Diggs 



to bring their shared vision to the 
big screen. 

They had faith that the final 
product would be different because 
Estrada has shown he loves to think 
outside the cinematic box by using 
techniques from music videos, 
theater and his own imagination to 
give the final product a design that 
matched the poetic meter of the 
script. 

“Through the projects we worked 
on with Carlos, I think we have all 
really aligned our vision about why 
we think filmmaking is exciting and 
how to capture verse in a cinematic 
and narrative way,” Diggs says. “In 
attempting to utilize verse as a spine 


of a film, which we had never seen 
done in this capacity, we knew we 
needed someone who was experi¬ 
menting with form as a contempo¬ 
rary in the same way we were. 

“We wanted someone young and 
hungry and unafraid. A first-time 
director who is a risk-taker is our 
favorite type of fearless.” 

“A big part of our process is 
about solving the riddle of the 
story together. Making sure that 
the characters feel fully three- 
dimensional and realized,” said 
Daveed Diggs, left, who wrote 
“Blindspotting” with longtime 
friend Rafael Casal, right. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 
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Lionsgate/AP 


In “Blindspotting,” Collin (Daveed Diggs, right) must make it through his final three days of probation 
for a chance at a new beginning. He and his troublemaking childhood best friend, Miles (Rafael Casal, 
left), work as movers, and when Collin witnesses a police shooting, the men’s friendship is tested. 


A tale of 2 cities 

‘Blindspotting’ a bracing look at race and class 


By Ann Hornaday 

The Washington Post 

T he best films teach you how to watch 

them within the first few minutes. “Blind- 
spotting” is no exception. 

The film gets off to an exhilarating 
start, with split-screen images of Oakland, Calif., 
unspooling to the tune of a soaring aria. It’s a 
vibrant, contagiously joyful mosaic of street life, 
parties, Warriors and Raiders fandom and worka¬ 
day grit. But soon a disparity sneaks in: A shot of 
an African-American kid popping wheelies comes 
up alongside a white guy riding a bespoke penny¬ 
farthing bicycle. The corner store rubs right up 
against a Whole Foods. 

A few moments later we see Collin, the hero 
of “Blindspotting” played by the Tony-winning 
“Hamilton” actor Daveed Diggs, being released 
to probation, impassive while he listens to the 
judge’s instructions. The film gets underway in 
earnest when Collin is three days away from hav¬ 
ing his probation lifted, as he sits in a car with his 
hotheaded best friend, Miles (Rafael Casal), and 
the car’s driver. What starts out as a Linklater- 
esque slice of guy-life turns into a comic routine 
worthy of the Marx Brothers, albeit with a decid¬ 
edly foreboding subtext. 

Here is what we’ve learned: “Blindspotting” 
will be a tale of Oakland, but it will be a tale of two 
cities; we will immediately be on the side of Collin, 
who although he’s a felon evinces a soft-spoken, 
gentle manner that is irresistible. And Miles — a 
tattooed white guy sporting a gold-toned grill, a 
mouth full of casual racial epithets and abiding 
resentment toward the gentrifiers colonizing his 
town — will be the most outlandish source of the 
film’s frequently uproarious humor. But he will 
also, most likely, be the source of Collin’s undoing. 

Whether and how that precisely ensues over 
the next few days forms the structural spine of 
“Blindspotting,” directed by Carlos Lopez Estra¬ 
da from a script written by Diggs and Casal, both 
of them gifted and charismatic performers who 
grew up in the Bay Area and are lifelong friends. 
As the movie counts down the days until Collin 
will be released from his halfway house, we fol¬ 
low as he tries to keep on the straight and narrow, 


despite Miles’s worst anarchic impulses. When 
Collin witnesses the murder of an unarmed black 
man at the hands of a white police officer, he’s 
pulled into a vortex of grief, guilt and unresolved 
trauma. While self-preservation dictates keeping 
his head down, Collin’s nagging self-respect sug¬ 
gests otherwise. 

As a parable of social mobility and selling out, 
“Blindspotting” shares thematic DNA with the 
recent comedy “Sorry to Bother You,” which is 
also, coincidentally, set in Oakland. But Diggs 
and Casal have more control of their material, 
and their scope is much bigger, as they take in the 
entirety of a community in which mostly white 
tech bros and artists are threatening to displace 
generations of deep-rooted, mostly African- 
American working-class families. When Collin 
and Miles go to their moving job every day, they 
stop by the bodega on the corner, which now sells 
$10 green juice alongside $1 “loosies.” Miles hates 
it, but Collin isn’t so sure; he’s not reflexively 
opposed to change if it means better health and 
prospects. When Miles predicts that Collin will 
soon be wearing suspenders and riding a Vespa to 
Whole Foods, Collin murmurs apologetically that 
they do have good produce. 

What start as teasing, playful barbs grow 
into more high-stakes tensions as the plot of 
“Blindspotting” takes form. For every amus¬ 
ing sequence skewering cultural appropriation, 
bourgeois posing and racial cluelessness, there 
are chilling moments of violence, or would-be vio¬ 
lence. Punctuated by Diggs and Casal delivering 
improvised raps — their natural rapport bubbling 
to the surface with effervescent ease — the film 
often plays like a modern-day musical, with the 
same lilting, emotionally heightened energy. (A 
scene when Miles tries to unload a box of used 
curling irons at a beauty shop isn’t exactly neces¬ 
sary, but it’s utterly delightful.) 

Just as Oakland itself is a gloriously ambiguous 
melting pot, nothing is precisely black or white in 
“Blindspotting,” a spirited, thoughtful, thoroughly 
entertaining valentine to a city and its still-un¬ 
folding history, and a bracing reminder that two 
things can be true at the same time. 

“Blindspotting” is rated R for crude language throughout, 
some brutal violence, sexual references and drug use. 
Running time: 95 minutes. 



Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 

“Teen Titans GO! To the Movies” finds the wildly satirical superheroes 
in their first feature film. Will Arnett and Kristen Bell lend their voices 
to the big-screen version. 


‘Teen Titans’ gleefully 
mocks superhero flicks 


By Mark Kennedy 

Associated Press 

W hen it comes to 

superhero movies, 
there’s a perception 
that you’ve got to 
choose between DC’s gritty, dour 
offerings or Marvel’s winking 
humor. But five cartoon wannabe 
heroes armed with fart jokes are 
trying to change that. 

Warner Bros, has elevated 
its B-level DC superheroes in 
“Team Titans Go!” from basic 
cable to the big screen in hopes 
they can do what so many of its 
A-list films cannot — add a dose 
of surreal and goofy humor to its 
universe. Think of it like “Dead- 
pool” for the middle school set. 

“Teen Titans GO! To the 
Movies” might be aimed at fans 
of the manic and underrated 
Cartoon Network show, but any 
parent who tags along will likely 
chortle as the film gleefully 
skewers the world of superheroes 
and the film industry itself. 

Jokes take on “Apocalypse 
Now,” “Batman v Superman: 
Dawn of Justice” and “The 
Lion King.” There’s a scene 
when Shia LaBeouf gets beaten 
up and an appearance by Stan 
Lee, the Marvel icon, who, yes, 
makes fun of himself in a cameo 
in a DC film. This is a film that 
adores mocking itself: One of the 
original songs features Michael 
Bolton singing the exquisitely 
cheesy “Upbeat Inspirational 
Song About Life” that features 
colorful unicorns, dolphins and 
jet skis. 

The film’s central premise is 
mocking the endless supply of 
tights-and-cape-wearing flicks 
out there. The Teen Titans 
— Robin, Starfire, Beast Boy, 
Cyborg and Raven — want one, 
too, but they’re not considered 
famous enough to warrant their 
own franchise. So they band to¬ 
gether to force Hollywood to take 
them seriously. “Having a movie 
is the only way to be seen as a 
real hero,” intones Robin. 

They decide they need an 
arch-nemesis to legitimize them 
and find one in Slade (a sort of 
DC version of Deadpool, which 
proves a rich vein of jokes). Part 
of the reason they decide on 
Slade is his name is “fun to say in 
a dramatic way.” He’s voiced by 
Will Arnett, who played Batman 
in the two LEGO movies, and is 
happy to break the fourth wall: 


“Don’t you know anything about 
arch-villains?” he asks when he 
seems to be defeated. “We always 
have a back-up plan.” 

Some of the other guest voices 
include talk show host Jimmy 
Kimmel as Batman, singer 
Halsey as Wonder Woman, rap¬ 
per Lil Yachty as Green Lantern, 
actor Wil Wheaton as Flash, 
comedian Patton Oswalt as 
Atom, and actress Kristen Bell 
as a film mogul. You’ll also get to 
hear Nicolas Cage voice Super¬ 
man — a role he famously almost 
played in a live-action film in the 
late 1990s. But most of the celebs 
have very few lines, so don’t go 
just for the guests. 

Do go for the world created by 
the writers and directors Aaron 
Horvath, Michael Jelenic and 
Peter Rida Michail, who have 
been collaborating on this screw¬ 
ball world since 2013, going from 
mocking Napoleon Bonaparte 
to the film “A Few Good Men.” 
Their transition to the big screen 
is admirable — taking a 22-min- 
ute TV show into an hour and a 
half movie can’t be easy — but it 
never lags. 

The filmmakers are brim¬ 
ming with ideas, from explosive 
diarrhea jokes to time-travel 
montages accompanied by Huey 
Lewis & The News’ “Back in 
Time.” They also supply some 
of the songs (but might not win 
any lyrical awards for rhym¬ 
ing “booty” with “movie”). And 
they’re also not afraid to bite the 
hand that feeds them — much of 
the shenanigans take place on 
the Warner Bros, back lot. 

“Teen Titans GO! To the Mov¬ 
ies” is the sort of silly film you 
and your kids can both enjoy, 
a slice of pure escapist fare in 
these divisive days. It’s decidedly 
not political. (One note: Robin 
is notoriously sensitive about 
his baby hands. That is NOT a 
Trump thing — it predates jokes 
about our commander in chief’s 
small hands.) 

The kids will come away with 
life lessons — friendship is more 
important than fame, teamwork 
is always worth the effort — and 
the adults will laugh about 
watching Green Lantern admit 
that “we don’t talk about” the di¬ 
sastrous “Green Lantern” movie 
— in a DC flick, at that. 

“Teen Titans GO! To the Movies” is 
rated PG for action and rude humor. 
Running time: 88 minutes. 
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By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I s it even summer without a “Mission: Impossible” 
movie? Hardly. Thankfully, another installment of 
the Tom Cruise-starring action franchise, “Mission: 
Impossible - Fallout,” drops this weekend, as sturdy 
and reliable as ever. Under the swift and efficient super¬ 
vision of writer/director Christopher McQuarrie, this is 
the kind of action filmmaking that proves to be an effec¬ 
tive antidote for superhero fatigue, with a sense of real¬ 
ism baked into every shot. There’s no messy digital CGI 
here as our heroes try to stop explosions from happening 
with their fists and bodies. But there comes a point where 
we must ask: What does it all mean? 

Of all the “Mission: Impossible” installments, “Fallout” 
might be the sparest and most efficient — not counting the 
truly wild and gasp-worthy stunts. It’s taut and unadorned; 
there’s very little flash or distraction in the form of eye¬ 
popping costumes or exotic locations or gadgetry. There 
is no cinematic sleight of hand performed as a digression. 
It’s pure action wrapped around a twisty tale of terrorism, 
covert ops and the one man who stands between the world 
and nuclear destruction, Ethan Hunt (Cruise). 

The films have become less about espionage and in¬ 
trigue, and more about Cruise and his death-defying acts 
of cinematic physicality, so McQuarrie strips away every¬ 
thing that might stand between Cruise and his stunt. 

He shoots in long shots with minimal cuts, and he keeps 
Cruise in and out of close-up to prove to the audience that 
it’s him. 

It’s an action movie that embodies the ethos of “pics or 
it didn’t happen.” There’s no quick editing, stunt doubles 
or face-swapping. That’s Cruise, glancing over his 
shoulder on a motorcycle before he T-bones a car in Paris 
traffic. That’s Cruise, dashing across a rooftop and taking 
a flying leap, scrabbling to cling to the edge of a London 
office building. And yes, that’s most definitely Cruise, 
wrestling himself onto the undercarriage of a helicopter 
over the snowy Kashmir mountains in a sequence that 
will leave audiences laughing, gasping and cheering in 
disbelief. 

The film’s theme is choice, drawing from the well- 
known instruction: “Your mission, should you choose to 
accept it.” That choice has never been drawn out before, 
but the question is posed as Hunt and his team secure 
Solomon Lane (Sean Harris), a former British intelli¬ 
gence agent-turned-terrorist. Has Ethan ever not chosen 
a mission? For whom is he choosing to act? But the ques¬ 
tion is always “how?” rather than “why?” 

“Fallout” quickly drops the existential crisis for the 
fun and thrills of action, twists and identity swaps, for the 
added excitement of lethal CIA agent Henry Cavill and 
his biceps and mustache. But for a film ostensibly about 
politically motivated violence, it’s strangely apolitical, 


and it doesn’t have much to say on that topic at all. Ethan 
is motivated to extreme acts of adrenaline-pumping 
bodily peril simply because he loves his loved ones and 
wants to save them. But frankly, the lack of any sort of 
social or cultural relevancy is obvious. At a certain point 
you yearn for the film to say something — anything. 

Nevertheless, here’s hoping they never stop making 
“Mission: Impossible” movies. For as long as Cruise 
can defy death, age and the normal laws of physics, they 
should keep making them. For as long as McQuarrie or 
Brad Bird is available to direct his insane stunts, they 
should keep making them. Tom Cruise is a heck of a 
movie star who never stops pushing his own limits, and 
that is always worth the watch. 

“Mission: Impossible - Fallout” is rated PG-13 for violence and 
intense sequences of action, and for brief strong language. Running 
time: 147 minutes. 


Ferguson gets back into action 

By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

Tom Cruise is up to his old tricks in “Mission: Im¬ 
possible - Fallout,” opening this weekend. The thrills 
are tripled in this adventure, which finds Cruise 
jumping out of skyscrapers, tethered from a flying 
helicopter and inundated by an avalanche. Along for 
the ride is Swedish actress Rebecca Ferguson, best 
known for “The White Queen.” Ferguson was just a 
kid when she was cast in a Swedish soap opera. She 
doesn’t remember how she got the part. 

“I don’t actually remember who approached me 
and how it happened,” she says. “Was it someone 
who knew someone? My mother was sort of in the 
world of the avant-garde of culture life in Sweden. 

And it was probably through her that someone 
knew someone. They just said, ‘They’re casting 
for this soap opera, and we would love for you to 
(try) for it.’” 

She played a 15-year-old girl. “Since they’d 
taken me from school — I’d actively chosen not 
to go to school; they put in the contract that I 
would work on the production side of the film 
during the months we were not working. So I 
got both an on-screen and off-screen life for 
two years. It was good training,” she says. 

Tom Cruise and Rebecca Ferguson star in 
“Mission: Impossible - Fallout,” the sixth 
movie in the hit spy-action franchise. 

Photos courtesy of Paramount Pictures and Skydance/AP 
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WEEKEND: QUICK TRIPS 


The Risby Bam Antique Centre, 
located in the village of Risby, 
England, hosts more than 40 
dealers. Items for purchase 
include antique jewelry, fine china 
dinner sets and Flintlock pistols 
from the 1800s. 

Photos by William HowARD/Stars and Stripes 


Hidden treasures 

Toys, WWII officers’ swords are among rare collectibles 
to be found at antique center in English village of Risby 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 


I n the quaint village of Risby, England, you’ll 
find a trove of antiques, early 20th-century 
furniture and collectibles for sale at remark¬ 
ably low prices. 

The Risby Barn Antique Centre is home to more 
than 40 vendors in 3,500 square feet of sales space. 
It offers free parking and is open every day of the 
week. 

Each vendor area of the antiques outlet is packed 
floor to ceiling with a constantly updated inventory. 

“They change it on a regular basis,” owner Rich¬ 
ard Martin said. “As soon as something sells, they 
want to fill the space up.” 

Time seemed to stand still during a recent visit 
as I wandered through the aisles of the 16th-cen¬ 
tury thatched-roof barn while searching for rare 
collectibles. 


I rifled through rows of antique books, admired old 
toys and jewelry, tested Victorian writing desks and 
marveled at locked cases filled with war trophies. 

I was surprised to find fine china dinner sets for 
under 60 pounds ($78), bone china tea sets for under 
30 pounds, and Japanese officers’ swords from World 
War II for about 100 pounds. 

The Risby Barn Antique center has been fea¬ 
tured several times on the BBC television program 
“Antiques Road Trip,” where interesting items are 
tracked down to be sold at auction. 

“We had a picture come through here that we 
all looked at and thought, ‘That’s a nice picture,”’ 
Martin told Stars and Stripes. “It eventually sold at 
auction for 20,000 pounds.” 

Within the shopping center there’s another antique 
shop called Past and Present, a garden center, coffee 
shop and sewing center called the Cosy Cabin. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_stripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: The Barn, South Street, Risby, IP28 6QU, U.K. 

From RAF Mildenhall, follow the A1101 toward Bury St. Edmunds 
until you reach the village of Flempton. Make a right turn opposite 
the church and follow to the village of Risby. Continue onto South 
Street; the antique center is about 100 yards past a pub called The 
Crown and Castle on the right side. Free on-site parking is available. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays and 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Mondays-Saturdays 

COSTS 

Free 

FOOD 

Lizzy’s Coffee Shop offers breakfast, daily lunch specials, 
homemade cakes and puddings, ice cream and afternoon tea. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (+44)(0) 1284 811-126; email: r.martin@lineone.net; 
online: risbybarn.co.uk 


— William Howard 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 



Sightseeing skills for the ancient world 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELLi/Ricksteves.com 


Hiring a knowledgeable guide to explain what you’re looking at is well worth the cost. 


C limbing the Acropolis, commun¬ 
ing with the druids at Stonehenge 
or marveling at the sprawling re¬ 
mains of Pompeii — exploring the 
remnants of Europe’s distant past brings a 
special thrill to travelers with the interest 
to resurrect all that rubble. 

I had such a thrill recently in Epidav- 
ros, where I visited the finest and best pre¬ 
served of Greece’s many ancient theaters. 

I stood in the center of the stage and, 
with a clap of my hands, demonstrated its 
2,400-year-old acoustics. The theater here 
is part of a larger “sanctuary” — some¬ 
thing of a luxury spa for people in need 
of a cure — complete with temples, baths 
and a beautiful theater. It’s in such good 
shape that the theater is still used for 
performances today. 

The grandeur of a well-preserved 
monument like the Epidavros theater 
is easy enough to appreciate even if it’s 
been a while since your last history class. 
But most ancient sites are more ruined 
— and therefore harder to imagine in 
their prime. The Roman Forum is a good 
example. Knowing it was important — the 
common ground between the fabled seven 
hills of ancient Rome — doesn’t necessar¬ 
ily make it interesting. That’s especially 
true when what’s left is little more than 
foundation stones and broken columns. 

The challenge is to envision the Forum 
in its day. Stand along the Via Sacra — the 
Sacred Way — on the same stones the 
masses did as Rome’s military victors 
paraded by, displaying their plunder. 

Squinting into the sun, you can make 
out the carvings on the top of a towering 
triumphal arch, a reminder that your em¬ 
peror is a god on earth and you are lucky 
to be his subject. In the here and now, it’s 


hot and it’s dusty, and there are sweaty 
tour groups all around you. But if you can 
imagine the ancient stones supporting an¬ 
cient life, it’s an unforgettable experience 
and a trip highlight. 

In my student days, I bummed through 
Greece’s Parthe¬ 
non surrounded 
by people looking 
like they were 
having a good 
time — and I was 
convinced they 
were faking it. 
After a class in 
ancient art his¬ 
tory, I understood 
how Greek society 
was designed. 

I could imagine Pericles, the ultimate 
Athenian statesman, hard at work. I could 
see Socrates, enjoying the shade of the 
colonnade. And I could fill the now-empty 
niches with brightly painted statues of 
Greek gods and goddesses. There are two 
kinds of sightseers: those who know what 
they’re looking at, and those who don’t. 

But you don’t have to go back to school 
to have a rich experience at an ancient 
site. There’s plenty of information avail¬ 
able. Local souvenir books have side- 
by-side illustrations of ancient sites that 
juxtapose their current look with how 
they would have appeared in their heyday. 
Most sites rent audioguides that give you 
a fine self-guided tour (just punch in the 
number you see as you wander to hear 
a narration about a particular work of 
art or structure). And private guides are 
almost always available. In anticipation 
of your visit, it can also be hugely helpful 
to do a little homework: Do some reading 


or watch a movie or documentary to get 
background and insight into the ancient 
wonders you’ll be exploring. 

Archaeological areas are being excavat¬ 
ed all the time. In fact, many of the sites 
you’ll see are only partially uncovered. 
And the finest of the discovered statues, 
mosaics and frescoes are generally out of 
the weather and acidic air (and the reach 
of 21st-century vandals), and safely in 
state-of-the-art museums on-site. Be sure 
to approach an ancient site as a two-part 
experience: First tour the museum to see 
the treasures and get a context for the cul¬ 
ture and life in that place and time. Then, 
venture out into the actual excavation site. 


With more people than ever touring 
Europe’s great ancient sites (including 
literally millions of sightseers on cruise- 
ship excursions), congestion has become 
a major concern. If online reservations 
in advance are recommended, consider 
them required. Any time you can get a 
ticket with a timed entry, it’s smart to do 
so. Otherwise, going early or late is a good 
way to avoid the big tour groups that jam 
many ancient sites in the middle of the 
day (roughly between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Medieval fun by an 
Austrian castle 

Austria’s gothic circa-1290 
Ehrenberg Castle, home to many 
counts and kings throughout the 
ages, is nowadays the site of one 
of Europe’s biggest Middle Ages- 
themed reenactments. 

From July 27-29, the Knights 
Games and Middle Ages Market 
offers the chance to sample life 
as it might have looked in periods 
from late antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance and Baroque. 

Highlights include a parade 
in which more than 1,000 ac¬ 
tors showcase the clothing and 
weaponry used over a time span 
of 1,800 years (1:15 p.m. daily); 
tournaments in which armor- 
clad knights fight battles with 
lances and other weapons of 
the times on foot and horseback 
(at least twice daily); and the 
Battle over Ehrenberg 1546, a 
spectacle of thundering cannons 
and spear-wielding warriors 
(5:30 p.m. daily). Visitors can 
haggle for typical goods such as 
spices or candles at the medieval 
market, or experience camp life 
in the evening, when campfires 
bum, meat roasts on the spit and 
the sounds of drums and bag¬ 
pipes fill the air. 

The castle complex is located 
in Reutte, Austria, 30 miles west 
of Garmisch-Partenkirchen. The 
festival starts at 10 a.m. each 
day and runs until late evening. 
Admission at the gate costs 24 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


euros for adults, 12 euros for 
ages 6-15 and is free for ages 5 
and under. Online tickets pur¬ 
chased in advance go for slightly 
less. Another not-to-be-missed 
experience while in the area is 
traversing the Highlinel79, a 
1,300-foot suspension footbridge 
leading to Fort Claudia. Online: 
ritterturniere.com 

Carnival in Rotterdam 

With a population representing 
at least 178 different cultures, 
Rotterdam takes pride in its 
vibrant, international vibe. This 
is particularly apparent during 
Rotterdam Unlimited, one of 
the biggest street festivals in all 
Europe. 

Through July 28, fans of music 
styles such as R&B, soul, drum 
’n’ bass, jungle and electro will 
find the right place to get their 


grooves on, as some 60 artists 
and acts from around the world 
perform on stage and in the city 
streets. A vast market on the 
Coolsingel offers the chance to 
sample new dishes from around 
the world. 

Event highlights include the 
Battle of the Drums starting at 
7 p.m. July 27, in which musi¬ 
cal acts make their raucous way 
through the streets and onto a 
stage upon which they continue 
their bids to be named Best 
Brass Band of The Netherlands. 
On July 28 at 1 p.m., the Summer 
Carnival Street Parade made up 
of 2,500 beautifully costumed 
dancers, 25 carnival groups and 
30 floats delivers a blast of Carib¬ 
bean sound and vibrant color to 
the ultramodern port city. 

Entry to all outdoor areas of 
the festival is free, although tick¬ 
ets are required for a few indoor 
performances. Many parts of 
the city center will be closed off, 
so drivers should use one of the 
Park and Ride garages and take 
public transportation. Better yet, 
take the train in and walk the 
short distance from the central 
station. Online: rotterdamunlim- 
ited.com 

Beer test in Kulmbach 

At the end of July each year, 
a town just north of Bayreuth 
celebrates its deep-seated ties to 
beer with an event titled Kulm- 
bacher Bierwoche, or Kulmbach 
Beer Week. 



Courtesy of Kulmbacher Bierwoche 


Kulmbacher Bierwoche in Kulmbach, Germany, celebrates typical 
Franconian food and drink — especially beer. 


From July 28 through Aug. 5, 
what serves as a parking lot the 
rest of the year is transformed 
into a beer lover’s mecca, offer¬ 
ing in excess of 100,000 revelers 
the chance to sample typical 
Franconian food and drink. 

In a spacious tent, three 
specially brewed festival beers 
are served: Kulmbacher, EKU 
and Moenchshof. The Kapuziner 
wheat beer is another option, 
along with plenty of other cool 
beverages for the nondrinkers. 
An expanded outer area with 
additional beer gardens offers 
panoramic views of the Old 
Town. Traditional wind bands 
and choirs perform by day, and 


party bands by night. Note that 
this fest does not offer the rides 
and midway that characterize 
most volksfests of the region. 

Program highlights include 
the tapping of the keg at 11 a.m. 
July 28 and a festival parade 
from 11 a.m. July 29. Many of 
the tables are already booked by 
groups; arrive early to secure a 
spot, particularly on weekends. 

Entry is free. Payment for 
food and drink takes place by 
means of special tokens available 
on-site. A liter of beer goes for 
8.40 euros this year. The address 
of the festival grounds is Sutte 2, 
95326 Kulmbach. Online: kulm- 
bacher-bierwoche.de 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



After Hours: Germany 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

T he food truck trend hasn’t taken root in 
any meaningful way in Stuttgart, Ger¬ 
many, but a new burger-focused venture is 
giving it a go on the city’s north side. 
Bellevue Bar & Grill, near Killesberg Park, has a 
lot going for it. There’s seating with a view, a range 
of drink options and plenty of foot traffic. 

The grilling is done in what looks like an old 
UPS-style truck. The menu is straightforward 
— hamburgers and cheeseburgers. Fries and brats 
round out the menu. 

On a recent visit, I went with the Mexican 
burger, which was topped with a thick slab of 
melted Cheddar, jalapenos and a salsa sauce. No 
complaints. It had a good kick. The patty was a 
decent size, and the bun, which can make or break 
a burger, was excellent. 

The grill opened just a few months ago, occupy¬ 
ing a patio on Stresemannstrasse that had been 
vacant for several years. 

Given the prime location, it’s a wonder it took so 
long for someone to start up something new. 

The atmosphere at Bellevue is casual, and the 
hours, while pretty regular, depend on the weather. 
It’s open-air, which means on rainy days the opera¬ 
tors may elect not to open for business. 

When the weather is good, it’s normally open 
from noon to 10 p.m. Still, if you’re planning a visit, 
it’s best to check the grill’s Facebook page. 

The food truck seems to be more about capturing 
spontaneous visits from passersby who frequent 
Killesberg Park and other walking trails around it 
than serving as a primary destination. 

Unlike a lot of food trucks in the U.S. where 
drink options are typically alcohol-free, Bellevue 
offers lots of adult beverages. While Germans are 
notorious regulators — sorting one’s garbage here 
can induce migraines — when it comes to granting 
liquor licenses, they’re decidedly laissez-faire. 

Bellevue sells an assortment of regional beers as 
well as wines and sekt from the area. 

There are also summery cocktails such as 
mojitos, pina coladas and Cuba fibres. Surrounded 
by little palm trees and with a view of the horizon, 
Bellevue Bar & Grill offers the feel of a mini-vaca¬ 
tion. 


vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Hamburgers are the main menu item at 
Bellevue Bar and Grill in Stuttgart, Germany. 
The eatery also offers a range of cocktails, 
beer, wine and nonalcoholic drinks. 


BELLEVUE 
BAR & GRILL 

Location: 40 Stresemannstrasse, Stuttgart, 
Germany 

Hours: Generally, noon to 10 p.m. 

Dress: Casual. 

Prices: About 5 euros ($6) for a burger 
Information: Phone: (49)(0) 711 257-6607 
Facebook: facebook.com/bellevue0711/ 

— John Vandiver 



Bellevue Bar and Grill in Stuttgart, Germany, is a new food truck-style eatery near Killesberg Park. 



America’s Test Kitchen 

This cast-iron skillet Cherry Cobbler requires very little prep work. 


It’s hard to beat a tasty, 
easy-to-assemble cobbler 


By America’s Test Kitchen 

or an easy, rustic des¬ 
sert, you really can’t 
beat a cobbler. With a 
fleet of tender biscuits 
floating on a sea of sweet fruit, 
a good cobbler can hold its own 
against any fancy cake or pastry. 

For our cast-iron skillet cherry 
cobbler, we looked to jarred, pit¬ 
ted cherries in syrup to deliver 
maximum cherry flavor with 
the least amount of prep work. 
We used a portion of the syrup, 
thickened with cornstarch and 
seasoned with allspice, nutmeg 
and vanilla, to enrich our fruit 
filling. 

For the topping, we wanted 
fluffy but sturdy biscuits that 
didn’t need to be baked sepa¬ 
rately from the cherries. To 
accomplish this, we incorporated 
a combination of baking powder 


and baking soda into the biscuit 
dough. 

Baking powder encourages 
baked goods to rise and is 
activated by heat, so we spaced 
our biscuits Vi inch apart to give 
them room to grow in the oven. 
Baking soda, on the other hand, 
contributes tenderness and is 
activated by an acidic ingredient, 
so we added buttermilk, which 
also lent our biscuits great flavor. 

The cast-iron skillet went right 
from the stovetop to the oven 
for maximum convenience. We 
prefer the crunchy texture of 
turbinado sugar sprinkled on 
the biscuits before baking, but 
regular granulated sugar can be 
substituted. 

For best results, serve within 
15 minutes and transfer any left¬ 
overs to an airtight container. 



CHERRY COBBLER 


Servings: 6-8 

Start to finish: 45 minutes 

Ingredients 

Filling: 

6 cups jarred sour cherries in 
light syrup, drained with 2 cups 
syrup reserved 

Vt cup (3 1 /2 ounces) granulated 
sugar 

3 tablespoons cornstarch 
V 2 teaspoon vanilla extract 
l A teaspoon ground allspice 
Pinch ground nutmeg 
Pinch salt 

Topping: 

1V 2 cups (7V2 ounces) all-pur¬ 
pose flour 

5 tablespoons (2‘A ounces) 
granulated sugar 

1V 2 teaspoons baking powder 
V 4 teaspoon baking soda 
Vi teaspoon salt 
3 /4 cup buttermilk 

4 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
melted 

2 tablespoons turbinado sugar 


Directions 

Adjust oven rack to middle 
position and heat oven to 400 F. 
Whisk cherry syrup, sugar, corn¬ 
starch, vanilla, allspice, nutmeg 
and salt in bowl until well com¬ 
bined. Transfer mixture to 12- 
inch cast-iron skillet and bring to 
simmer over medium-high heat. 
Cook, whisking frequently, until 
slightly thickened, 5 to 7 minutes. 
Off heat, stir in cherries. 

Whisk flour, granulated sugar, 
baking powder, baking soda and 
salt together. Stir in buttermilk 
and melted butter until just com¬ 
bined. Using spoon, scoop out 
and drop 1-inch pieces of dough 
onto filling, spaced about Vi inch 
apart. Sprinkle biscuits with 
turbinado sugar. 

Transfer skillet to oven and 
bake until biscuits are golden 
brown and filling is thick and 
glossy, 30 to 35 minutes, rotating 
skillet halfway through baking. 
Serve. 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 


By George Hobica 

Tribune News Service 

T he last time I saw the Picardie region of 
France was in 1978.1 was visiting an old 
family friend, who suggested we take a road 
trip to see the chateaux and cathedrals that 
dot the landscape there and nearby in Champagne- 
Ardenne and Lorraine, all of which are an easy drive 
from Paris. Off we went in her Peugeot 504, and at 
some point I became lost (this was in the days before 
GPS, obviously) and decided to make an illegal U-turn 
through a break in the median. “Georgie, don’t!” Nan 
cried. “The gendarmes are very strict! It could be a 
big fine.” (She still calls me Georgie, but she’s known 
me since I was 4, so she gets a pass). 

Gendarmes? What gendarmes? “We haven’t seen 
another car for miles,” I assured her with the full 
confidence of youth. But soon after completing the 
maneuver, I noticed a vehicle lurking on the overpass 
ahead. You know where this is going. “Perhaps they’ll 
be lenient,” Nan shrugged prophetically as I pulled over 
for the flashing blue lights. “They still remember here.” 

Remember? I had no idea what she meant; but be¬ 
fore I had time to ask, I was handing over my passport 
and Massachusetts drivers license. 

Eventually I learned what Nan was alluding to: folks 
in these parts, which saw some of the most brutal 
fighting as the Great War reached its horrific climax 
in 1918, remember the thousands of young Americans, 
most no older than I was at the time of my traffic in¬ 
fraction, who sacrificed their lives in the trenches and 
in the fields nearby. 

But my education was only completed this year on 
the 100th anniversary of the war’s end in the autumn 
of 1918. This past Memorial Day weekend, I trav¬ 
eled throughout Picardie, Lorraine and Champagne, 
especially in their Oise, Aisne and Meuse departe- 
ments, where a visitor can remember and learn thanks 
to dozens of ceremonies, monuments and museums 
memorializing the war and its aftermath. 

Meuse, an area in eastern Lorraine, offers many op¬ 
portunities to experience the war to end all wars. The 
recently renovated Verdun Memorial museum, built 
on a former battle site, exhibits more than 2,000 World 
War I artifacts, along with absorbing audiovisual ma¬ 
terials, on three levels. Nearby, I was fascinated by the 
eerie Fort Vaux, a subterranean military labyrinth built 
in the late 1800s. German troops captured the fort from 
the French soon after the start of the war, and today it’s 
partly a mausoleum, the final resting place of hundreds 
of Germans who died in an accidental munitions explo¬ 
sion underground. Their comrades had no choice but to 
entomb them where they died. 

Also in Meuse, the somber Douaumont Ossuary 
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Above: In Reims, France, Taittinger Champagne offers 
tours of its vast cellars dug deep underground into 
limestone quarries. At top: More than 16,000 French 
soldiers are buried in the Douaumont Cemetery near 
Verdun. 



A French military band commemorates Memorial Day 
at the Aisne-Marne American Cemetery near Chateau- 
Thierry, France. 


contains the scattered remains of 130,000 unknown 
soldiers heaped into piles. Oddly, this funereal display 
is only visible if you crouch down to peek into the 
dimly lit basement through its small windows, a design 
decision I found puzzling. If these bones are meant to 
bear silent witness to the horrors of war, then why not 
allow visitors to experience them up close, in the same 
way the Holocaust Museum in Washington, D.C., con¬ 
fronts visitors with piles of shoes that once belonged to 


victims of Nazi Germany’s “final solution”? 

The Armistice Memorial Museum near Compiegne 
commemorating the end of fighting on Nov. 11,1918, is 
worth a look if you’re in the area; it exhibits a replica 
of the private train carriage where Marshall Petain, 
et al. signed the Armistice (the original was destroyed 
by German troops in the Second World War). In Lor¬ 
raine, the Romagne 14-18 Museum, conceived by local 
resident Jean-Paul de Vries, who has spent a lifetime 
gathering war relics found on and beneath nearby 
battlefields, now displays his collection. 

Then there are the remains of obliterated villages, 
and the fields once planted with wheat but now densely 
forested, since the ground, riddled with trenches and 
scarred by craters, is still too toxic for agriculture. 

I also visited the surreal cemeteries, rows and 
rows and rows of white crosses mingled with Stars of 
David and Muslim crescents, the electric-green, well- 
trimmed grass, the miniature red-white-and-blue U.S. 
and French flags fluttering at each grave. No photo¬ 
graph prepares you for experiencing them in person. 

On Memorial Day 2018, as they do every year, 
American and French soldiers, dignitaries and thou¬ 
sands of grateful or curious citizens from near and far 
remembered the 2,289 soldiers buried at the 43-acre 
Aisne-Marne American Cemetery near Chateau-Thi- 
erry, where a decisive battle began 100 years ago. 

Although I know no one who has fought in a war, 
much less died fighting one, the speeches, delivered by 
dignitaries and soldiers from the U.S., French and Ger¬ 
man forces, aroused emotions I didn’t know I had. 

This was the first year that German army units were 
invited to attend the event, although only the French 
and American units marched onto the field accom¬ 
panied by military bands. When it came time for the 
national anthems to be played, the Marine band per¬ 
formed “The Star-Spangled Banner” and then quickly 
followed with the German anthem. Even with the pass¬ 
ing of a hundred years, it might have seemed indelicate 
for the German army to march onto French soil playing 
its own anthem, so a compromise was reached. 

There will be other events in 2018 commemorating 
the war. On the evening of Sept. 23, more than 14,000 
candles will be lit on the same number of gravestones 
at the Meuse-Argonne cemetery (the largest military 
cemetery in Europe) near Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, 
in remembrance of all fallen American soldiers. 

On Nov. 11, Veterans Day will take on special mean¬ 
ing since it will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
signing of the armistice that ended fighting (Veterans 
Day was originally called Armistice Day in the U.S.). 

So yes, this part of France contains some somber re¬ 
minders of the horrors of war; and yet, the monuments 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Throughout Picardie and 
Lorraine, trenches built 100 
years ago are still visible. 
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and museums dedicated to the 
war exist side by side with the 
same chateaux and cathedrals 
and Champagne cellars that 
Nan and I went in search of 40 
years ago. Champagne Pan¬ 
nier, founded in 1899, still offers 
tours of their medieval cellars, 
originally dug out in the 12th 
century to “harvest” limestone, 
as does Champagne Taittinger 
near Reims, a city famous for its 
beautiful cathedral where many 
French monarchs have been 
crowned (bring a sweater when 
visiting these cellars; you’ll be 
far below ground, and it’s chilly 
even in summer). And yes, that’s 
a lighthouse in the middle of the 
vineyards. Le Phare de Verzenay 
en Champagne is a museum 
about — what else? — Cham¬ 
pagne, that offers tastings from 
16 vintners (more than 60 differ¬ 
ent types) and sells bottles at the 
same price offered at the caves, 
so it’s an easy way to sample 
many options in one place. 

In L’Oise, the opulent Comp- 
iegne Palace, a royal residence 
built in the 18th century, has 
been beautifully restored. The 
Chateau de Chantilly, parts of 
which date from the 16th cen¬ 
tury, is worth a trip in itself (both 
earn the Michelin Green Guide’s 
highest three-star rating, “worth 
the voyage”). Also in L’Oise, the 
unabashedly photogenic Chateau 
de Pierrefonds might have been 
designed by Walt Disney (it does 
resemble Cinderella’s Castle). 

When it’s time for something 
more lighthearted, take a guided 
tour of the Dragees Braquier 
factory, founded in 1783. Here 
you’ll see how these famous 
scrumptious Italian almonds are 
covered with a sugar shell and 
painted in festive colors (this is 
where M&M’s got the idea from). 
The bright green ones filled with 
a liqueur made from mirabelle 
plums, native to the Lorraine 
region, are addictive. At the end 
of your tour you can eat as many 
as you like. 

If you’re wondering about 
Nan’s prophecy, it proved accu¬ 
rate. “Americain,” one gendarme 
informed the other as he handed 
me back my passport and license 
— actually, he tossed them into 
my lap — and drove off. I wasn’t 
sure if this was a compliment 
or an insult or something else 
entirely, but Nan knew exactly 
what had happened. “I’m sure 
his parents or grandparents told 
him how America saved France 
during the first war.” Collec¬ 
tive memory of my compatriots’ 
sacrifice in the Great War, Nan 
concluded, had spared me a hefty 
ticket — or worse. 
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Escape 

t&city 

Tokyo park has lots for 
visitors to do, see & eat 

By Kat Bouza 
Stars and Stripes 

F or more than 100 years, a park in the 
heart of the trendy neighborhood of 
Kichijoji has been drawing families and 
young people with its scenic landscape 
complete with a large natural pond, many sakura 
trees and an adjacent street lined with stylish 
stores and cafes. 

Inokashira Koen is a 95-acre park situated in 
the suburban Tokyo community of Musashino on 
the site of a former shogunate-owned forest. The 
land it sits on was donated to the city of Tokyo by 
the Japanese government in 1913, and the park 
opened to the public in 1917. 

As the Musashino area is home to more than 10 
colleges and universities, the park is a hotspot for 
local students looking to relax and socialize be¬ 
tween classes and on weekends. It’s also a famous 
spot for hanami, or cherry blossom viewing, and is 
included in Japanese government’s list of the 100 
best hanami locations in Japan. 

Inokashira Koen comes alive on weekends, 
when a large number of vendors and performers 
descend on the park to provide entertainment 
to the large groups of families and hipsters who 
gather there. 

Although many of the performers, such as bal¬ 


loon artists and puppeteers, appeal to the younger 
set, there’s plenty for adults to enjoy, too. Couples 
often flock to the caricature artist who regularly 
sets up shop by the playground near the band- 
shell, while local college students can usually be 
found watching a modern take on a traditional 
rakugo, or comedic storytelling, performance. 

Among the most famous of the regular faces 
at Inokashira Koen is Broom Duster Kan — a 
one-man band comprised of an elderly blues 
aficionado, his customized resonator guitar and a 
harmonica. Kan, a fixture in Tokyo’s blues scene, 
performs renditions of genre standards and 
reworked 1960s rock hits near the park’s main 
entrance almost every weekend. 

One of the most popular activities at Inokashira 
Koen is to rent a boat — customers have the 
option of choosing either a swan paddle boat or 
a rowboat — and spend time on the large pond 
that forms the centerpiece of the park. The boats, 
a fixture at the park since 1929, often draw a 
crowd, so be prepared to wait before setting sail 
on weekends or holidays. 

While the park’s dreamy ambiance explains 
the area’s popularity with young couples, two 
longstanding urban legends suggest Inokashira 
Koen isn’t exactly a safe place for a budding 
romance to bloom. 

The pond’s boats are considered a one-way 
ticket for a breakup, as many couples allegedly 
call it quits after taking a ride with their beloved. 
While some brave lovebirds throw caution to the 
wind and rent a boat despite the lake’s supposed 
curse, superstitious visitors should opt for a boat 
ride at a less auspicious Tokyo park instead. 

The park’s other mysterious powers over love 
and happiness lie within the gates of Inokashira 
Benzaiten — a small but inviting temple dedi¬ 
cated to the Buddhist goddess of the same name 
located on the southwest end of the pond. Benzait¬ 
en is rumored to despise happy couples, leading 
the relationships of those who visit the temple 
to disintegrate. However, couples may ward off 
Benzaiten’s jealousy by bringing an offering 
of fruit (preferably strawberries) and eating it 
together near the building’s entrance. 

A safe way to avoid any relationship disasters 
while visiting Inokashira Koen is to make a stop 
at two of the park’s most famous institutions: The 
Inokashira Natural Culture Park, better known as 
the Inokashira Park Zoo; and the Mitaka no Mori 
Ghibli Museum, dedicated to celebrating the his¬ 
tory of the famous Japanese animation studio. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Above: For more than 100 years, Tokyo’s 
Inokashira Koen has served as a gathering place 
for families and young people. One of the most 
popular activities at Inokashira Koen is to rent a 
boat — either a swan paddle boat or a rowboat 
— and spend time on the large pond that forms 
the centerpiece of the park. 

At top: Tokyo’s Inokashira Koen is a famous spot 
for hanami, or cherry blossom viewing, and is 
even included in Japanese government’s list of 
the 100 best hanami locations in Japan. 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL, FOOD & DINING 


FROM PAGE 32 

The zoo, which opened in 1942, is split into two 
sections — which often causes confusion for first¬ 
time visitors. The facility in the center of the pond 
contains waterfowl and other bird species, while 
larger animals and a small amusement park for 
young children are in a secondary facility across 
Kichijoji Dori. Foreign residents and tourists can 
show their passports at the ticket booths for a small 
discount on entry. 

The best way to end an excursion at Inokashira 
Koen is with an ice cream cone — specifically from 
the small snack shack located on the northern end 
of the bridge bisecting the pond. While ice cream 
is plentiful in the 
park, the soft cream 
variety sold here 
comes in almost 30 
different flavors, 
from the classic (va¬ 
nilla and chocolate) 
to the more offbeat 
(rose and black 
sesame). At just 350 
yen (about $3.25) per 
cone, it’s a far more 
affordable choice 
than the desserts 
sold in the hip cafes 
lining the street that 
leads from Kichijoji 
Station into the park. 

Just be sure to bring 
your food waste and 
other trash out of 
the park, as garbage 
cans haven’t made an 
appearance in Ino¬ 
kashira Koen since 
the year 2000. 

Over the decades, 

Inokashira Koen’s offerings have changed through¬ 
out several park expansions and renovations. The 
park still isn’t without its quirks — and, while it 
might lack the size or grandeur of Tokyo’s more 
famous Ueno Park, the familiar and communal 
atmosphere is what endears Inokashira Koen to the 
neighborhood’s residents. For those in search of a 
taste of local life away from the tourist traffic of 
Tokyo, a day spent in Inokashira Koen will be a day 
well spent. 

Bouza.Katrina@stripes.com 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Inokashira Koen is accessible via the JR Chuo Line and 
Keio Inokashira Line at Kichijoji Station (five-minute walk) 
or via the Keio Inokashira Line at Inokashira-koen Station 
(one-minute walk). From Kichijoji Station, follow the signs for 
the Park Exit and walk south of the station, past the Marui 
department store until the road ends at the park. Inokashira- 
koen Station is adjacent to a park entrance. 

TIMES 

Open 365 days a year. Park regulations request that visitors 
leave by 10:30 p.m. 

COSTS 

Park entrance is free. Boat rentals vary by time, with most 
rentals starting at 700 yen (about $6.75) for one hour. En¬ 
trance to the Inokashira Park Zoo is 400 yen for adults, 200 
yen for seniors, 150 yen for teenagers, and free for children 
12 and younger. Foreign tourists and residents receive a 20 
percent discount upon showing their passport. 

FOOD 

Several vendors operate within the park, and operation times 
vary. At the boat house, basic snacks such as yakisoba (380 
yen) and onigiri (240 yen for two) are available. Ice cream 
(350 yen) and alcoholic beverages (500 yen) are available at 
the snack stand near the bandshell. Vending machines are 
also located throughout the park, and there are a number of 
convenience stores in the vicinity. 

INFORMATION 

Online: tinyurl.com/ydcyufrh 

— Kat Bouza 
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Almost 30 uniquely 
Japanese flavors of ice 
cream, like black sesame, 
can be purchased at a 
snack shack located within 
Inokashira Koen. 
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Clockwise from above: The Jurassic World Cafe’s Geologic 
Parfait; the Mosasaurus soda, made of yogurt soda and 
dyed blue; the Large Explosion! curry and black rice; and 
the Come to the Kingdom of Flames burger, which features 
a beef patty, bacon, American cheese and mushrooms 
served inside a black bun. 



After Hours: Japan 


By Denisse Rauda 
Stars and Stripes 

T okyo is famous for its themed cafes, which boast 
special menus and decor inspired by famous 
animated characters, films or even certain ani¬ 
mals. In the past, theme cafes in the sprawling 
city have honored the likes of Hello Kitty, Sesame Street 
and Ghostbusters. This month, a new themed cafe seeks to 
transport its diners from the hustle and bustle of 21st-cen¬ 
tury Tokyo to the Jurassic Period. 

Dinosaur lovers young and old can now enjoy prehistor¬ 
ic-themed food, drinks and desserts at the Jurassic World 
Cafe, which opened in celebration of the Japan release of 
“Jurassic World: Fallen Kingdom,” the latest addition to 
the long-running film franchise. 

Hop on a Jeep (or the train) for an excursion to Ikebuku- 
ro, one of Tokyo’s many neighborhoods that cater to comic 
book and anime fans. The Guest Cafe, located on the 
seventh floor inside Ikebukuro Station’s Parco department 
store, is hosting the temporary pop-up through Aug. 6. 

A friend and I headed to the cafe on a weekday after¬ 
noon, but were surprised to discover we still had to wait in 
line for about five minutes. Once inside, we were greeted 
by an Indominus rex statue and fake foliage meant to 
evoke Jurassic World’s tropical setting. 

The restaurant also offers plenty of photography staging 
areas both inside and outside of the dining area — so be 
sure to bring your selfie game (and a camera). Clips of the 
new movie play on television monitors to accentuate the 
cafe’s Jurassic World vibes. 

The moderately priced menu adheres to the dinosaur 
theme and does not disappoint. Spoiler alert: Entrees are 
cleverly named after events that happen in the movie, and 
include dishes such as Come to the Kingdom of Flames, a 
charcoal bun burger (1,390 yen, or about $12.30); Large 
Explosion! curry and black rice (1,290 yen), made to look 
like an erupting volcano; and the Powerful Wild Plate 
(1,390 yen), which boasts several varieties of meat. 

I went for the burger, which came topped with bacon, 
American cheese and mushrooms. Compared to the taste 
of other “black bun” fad foods that have made appearanc¬ 
es in Japan — such as the Burger King’s Black Whopper 
or IKEA’s Ninja Hotdog — this burger was surprisingly 
decent. The meat patty was juicy, and the sauce had a 
tangy barbecue flavor. The food in Japan’s theme restau¬ 
rants notoriously opts for aesthetics over flavor, so this 
decent-tasting burger was definitely a surprise. 

My only complaint about the burger was the large, over¬ 
powering onion slice and the burger bun — which, despite 
having a pleasant flavor, was too soft and sticky, making 
each bite awkward and uncomfortable. 

If you’re looking for more extravagantly themed food, 
the Jurassic World Cafe’s dessert and drink menu is where 
the restaurant really delivers. Diners can choose from 
iced or hot lattes (790 yen) featuring a dinosaur foam 
embellishment, or a Mosasaurus soda (890 yen), made of 


JURASSIC WORLD CAFE 

Location: The Jurassic World Cafe is located inside 
the Guest Cafe, on the seventh floor of the Ikebukuro 
Station branch of the Parco department store. 

Hours: Daily through Aug. 6,10 a.m.-lO p.m. Last 
order for food is taken at 9 p.m., while the last order 
for drinks is 9:30 p.m. 

Prices: Prices vary, with most entrees and desserts 
ranging from 1,190 yen to 1,390 yen. Nonalcoholic 
drinks can be added to any meal and start at 790 yen. 
Dress: Casual 

Directions: Ikebukuro Station is accessible via sever¬ 
al major train lines, including the JR Yamanote Line 
and the Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line. From Ike¬ 
bukuro Station, follow signs for Exit 22, on the north 
side of the building, and enter the Parco department 
store. The Guest Cafe is on the seventh floor. 
Information: the-guest.com/jurassic_ikebukuro 

— Denisse Rauda 


yogurt soda and blue dye. The Volcano Pudding (1,290 
yen) features black milk pudding covered in berry sauce 
and continues the volcano eruption aesthetic, while the 
Dinosaur Egg Cake (1,390 yen) combines lemon cake and 
passionfruit syrup into a frighteningly realistic rendition 
of a dinosaur hatching from an egg. 

I opted for the Geologic Parfait (1,190 yen), featuring 
layers of chocolate and vanilla pudding — all topped off 
with a green tea “turf” on the surface, rosemary sprigs for 
trees and brontosaurus cutouts. The dessert ends up look¬ 
ing like a tastier version of a grade-school diorama. 

My companion decided to try the Fossil Excavation 
Cake (1,290 yen). This chocolate cake, filled with custard 
cream and berry sauce, comes with a silicone brush to 
help brush away crushed cookie “dirt” to uncover one of 
three dinosaur designs baked into the surface of the cake. 

Both desserts were delicious, but the parfait was too 
large to eat solo. Since I was full from eating my burger, I 
ended up leaving a good portion behind. 

The pop-up’s attention to detail, along with the quality 
and flavor of its food, was a step or two above what one 
would expect from a theme cafe. Each dish was aestheti¬ 
cally appealing and Instagram-worthy. 

The cafe has a strict one-hour time limit, and guests 
can only order once at the beginning — so order all your 
entrees, drinks and desserts together. And don’t worry, an 
English menu is available. 

After shutting down in Tokyo, the movie-themed eatery 
will relocate to Osaka from Aug. 10 through the end of 
September. But after that, this temporary pop-up restau¬ 
rant will be just like the dinosaurs it honors: extinct. 

rauda.denisse@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Drauda_stripes 
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Broad approach to America works wonders 
in Ubisoft’s open-world racer ‘The Crew 2’ 


By Gieson Cacho 

The (San Jose, Calif.) Mercury News 

E verything is bigger in America. The 
cars and the fast food come super¬ 
sized. Its mountain ranges dwarf the 
peaks of most countries. The lakes 
are great and the canyons are grand. 

So when making an open-world racing game 
that lets players freely roam the United States, 
expectations are high. With “The Crew,” 

Ivory Tower Ubisoft succeeded in creating an 
approximate replica of the country. It was an 
abridged America, but one that still retained 
several sprawling cities, varied coastline and 
distinct regions. 

The problem was that while “The Crew” 
reflected the vastness of America, it was a 
game that felt bland, empty and lifeless. By 
re-creating the size of the U.S., the original 
created a world that was impressively huge 
but boring to explore. “The Crew 2” fixes that 
major flaw by expanding the project’s main 
concept beyond racing. 

“The Crew 2” is a different animal and that 
leaps out at players from the start as they 
jump from different modes of transporta¬ 
tion. The game shifts from driving on land to 
boating at sea to flying around the Manhattan 
skyline. 

While the original felt limited on the 
ground, the move to venturing on sea and air 
gives the game unrivaled freedom and oppor¬ 
tunities for exploration. Players can seam¬ 
lessly switch from driving to boating to flying 
as they cross the huge map. By plane, it took 
me nearly 30 minutes to go coast to coast. 

It makes getting around America much 
more compelling as players either speed to 
different headquarters or events around the 
country, or even fly there. For those who just 
want to tackle events, they can go to the activi¬ 
ties menu and pick from several options. 

The change in approach even extends to 


the story. “The Crew 2” veers away from the 
“Fast and Furious”-style narrative and takes 
a slant similar to the “Forza Horizon” fran¬ 
chise. It has a festival vibe as players compete 
in five different categories of events: street 
racing, off-road, freestyle, pro racing and the 
Live Xtreme Series. 

Within each category are several disciplines 
centered on a type of vehicle. Street racing 
has disciplines focused on drifting and drag 
racing, while off-road features motocross and 
rally cars. Freestyle includes aerial acrobats 
via stunt planes and monster truck arenas, 
while pro racing focuses on Fl-type vehicles 
and powerboats. Lastly, the Live Xtreme 
Series are long races that combine disciplines, 
forcing players to switch between different 
forms and styles of transportation. 

Although the variety is enticing, “The Crew 
2’s” gameplay doesn’t particularly stand out. 
But Ivory Tower Ubisoft does a serviceable 
job of making players feel as though they’re 
drifting for points or following the right line 
around a racetrack. The developers create 
gameplay wrinkles that require competitors to 
learn techniques. 

For boating, players can pull the left stick 
back to gain speed at the cost of control. It’s 
a different element from the nitro boost that 
all vehicles have. For cars and motorcycles, 
there’s a handbrake that lets players negoti¬ 
ate 90-degree and hairpin turns. Flying has 
an extreme mode that makes aircraft control 
more sensitive so that players can pull off 
more hair-raising stunts. 

Couple the broad array of vehicles with 
inventive racetracks, events and missions 
and there’s a lot to love about “The Crew 2.” 
Because it caters to so many tastes, players 
will find something they’ll love or they’ll be 
exposed to types of racing they never real¬ 
ized they liked. For players who don’t want to 
compete and just want to explore, they’ll find 
a good photo mode with missions designed to 


reward those who venture off the beaten path. 

Like the original, “The Crew 2” has a day- 
night cycle so races and events can occur 
during afternoon and twilight, which presents 
players new challenges. In flights, perform¬ 
ing loops and barrel rolls in darkness is more 
difficult without a clear view of the horizon. 
What’s more interesting, though, is dynamic 
weather that changes racing conditions mak¬ 
ing roads slippery. 

Unfortunately, the weather isn’t realistic. If 
one part of the map has snow, the rest of the 
map is a winter wonderland, which doesn’t 
often happen in places such as Miami. It 
throws off the immersion of the game. 

The other two issues with the game is that 
the story mode isn’t that compelling. “The 
Crew 2” does have surprising moments dur¬ 
ing races, but players shouldn’t expect to find 
friends or villains worth caring about. The 
other problem is that race navigation is con¬ 
fusing. Some races, especially the longer ones, 
are so sprawling that it’s easy to miss a turn 
or go off the track. It forces a trial and error 
when learning events. 

But that shouldn’t diminish “The Crew 2” 
too much. Ivory Tower Ubisoft finally matches 
the games’ epic scope with content that takes 
advantage of the diversity and breadth of the 
great American landscape. 

Platforms: Xbox One, PlayStation 4 and PC 

Online: thecrew-game.ubisoft.com 
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“The Crew 2” includes 
off-road racing as well 
as the ability to pilot 
planes and steer boats 
seamlessly. 

Photos courtesy of Ubisoft 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Photos by D.A. PETERSON/for The Washington Post 

The game, Twilight Struggle, in prototype, above, was released in 2005. It pits two players against each other as the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. in a fight to control individual nations. Jason Matthews, above right, is co-creator of Twilight Struggle. The game can now be played 
on computers and mobile devices, and sometimes board game conventions will have a tournament featuring the game. 

‘It... feels relevant now’ 

Sequel ahead for Cold War-themed game Twilight Struggle 


By Michael J. Gaynor 

Special to The Washington Post 

O n a recent Monday afternoon, 
Jason Matthews, age 47, walks 
into Labyrinth, a board-and- 
card-game store in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Normally, the store is closed 
on Mondays this time of year, but he’s 
made special arrangements with owner 
Kathleen Donahue to meet me here. 

Matthews is a lobbyist for an anti- 
child-trafficking organization who lives 
in Alexandria, Va. He’s also co-creator 
of Twilight Struggle — perhaps the 
greatest board game ever made. 

As you might or might not have 
heard, we’re living in what many critics 
have deemed “the golden age of board 
games.” According to ICv2, a trade- 
news site for the hobby-games industry, 
board game sales increased from $100 
million in 2013 to $305 million in 2016. 

Perhaps it’s the result of a backlash 
against our screen-swallowed, devoid- 
of-human-interaction modern exis¬ 
tence. Or maybe it’s simply because 
the products themselves have gotten so 
much better, with engaging and sharp 
gameplay that’s a far cry from the typi¬ 
cal slog of Monopoly. 

BoardGameGeek.com, the hobby’s 
most prominent news hub and discus¬ 
sion forum, keeps a database of 100,000 
games and crowdsources a master list of 
the best of the best. Twilight Struggle, 
released in 2005, spent five years at the 
No. 1 spot, longer than any game before 
or after it, save one. It’s since been 
dethroned by newer, flashier, flavor- 
of-the-month games, but still hovers 


comfortably around fifth place. 

“I play thousands of games and most 
are forgettable,” says Tom Vasel, host of 
a long-running board-game podcast and 
video series called “The Dice Tower.” 
“They’re fun for a while, but then they 
go away. Only a few games transcend 
that, and Twilight Struggle is one of 
them.” 

The game — whose name is taken 
from a phrase in President John F. 
Kennedy’s inaugural address — is a 
two-player fight that simulates the 
Cold War, with one player acting as the 
United States and the other acting as the 
U.S.S.R. Across a map of the world, the 
two superpowers attempt to take and 
maintain control of the many individual 
nations that were caught in the middle 
of the conflict. Players do this by using 
their hand of randomly dealt cards 
representing actual Cold War events: 
Play a card called “Fidel,” and the 
Soviets will control Cuba; play a card 
based on Ronald Reagan’s “tear down 
this wall” speech, and U.S. influence 
in East Germany increases. Along the 
way, there is paranoia, brinkmanship 
and an overall sense of living through 
an alternate-reality version of history 

— one where Israel might turn com¬ 
munist after a poor showing in the Yom 
Kippur War, or Iran remains under the 
U.S. sphere of influence and the hostage 
crisis is averted. 

In 2018, of course, Twilight Struggle 

— with its re-creation of a world in 
which the United States and Russia 
locked horns — is closer to describ¬ 
ing current reality than at any point 
since it was released. “It definitely feels 


relevant now,” says Ananda Gupta, 41, 
who invented the game with Matthews. 
“All you’d need to do is add a few more 
cards and you could just extend it to 
today.... If I had a mind to, I’m confident 
we could do a Cold War game along the 
lines of the current one that’s happen¬ 
ing.” 

Indeed, in various online forums, fans 
of the game have taken to inventing 
their own contemporary cards, like one 
addressing President Donald Trump’s 
abandonment of our European allies to 
court Vladimir Putin; that card removes 
the game’s blue-colored U.S. influence 
markers in Europe to provide an open¬ 
ing for Russian red ones. The anony¬ 
mous fan who created the card named it 
“The Art of the Deal.” 

Matthews and Gupta met at a board- 
game group based out of George 
Washington University in 1998, though 
neither was a student there. They 
bonded over their zeal for war-gaming, 
a subgenre of board games that reenact 
battles such as Waterloo or Gettysburg. 

The most hardcore war games are 
astoundingly complex, and at that time, 
the genre was getting only more arcane. 
Matthews recalls a war game about 
Central American guerrilla revolts that 
required players to read three inch-thick 
rule books. Another notorious war game, 
the Campaign for North Africa, came 
with a 10-foot-long map and was said to 
take 1,500 hours to complete. Sheldon 
tortured his friends by forcing them 
to play in an episode of TV’s “The Big 
Bang Theory.” 

“War-gaming destroyed itself,” says 
Matthews, who watched his beloved 


hobby confuse complexity for 
historical accuracy, scaring away 
potential new players. Eventually, 
he and Gupta, working full-time 
jobs and beginning to start fami¬ 
lies, no longer had time for a typi¬ 
cal 12-hour war game, much less 
a 1,500-hour epic, or the energy 
to memorize lengthy rule books. 
By then, Gupta had a side gig test¬ 
ing board games for a California 
publisher called GMT Games. 
Matthews would often help Gupta 
playtest, and soon, something 
dawned on him: “Playing some of 
the games, we were like, ‘we can 
do better than this.’ ” 

So, the pair set out to create a 
new type of war game that could 
fit into their schedules. “We 
wanted to make a game that two 
people who know the rules can 
play in an evening,” says Gupta. 
“Something that people who are 
no longer in college could have 
the spare time to play with some 
reasonable frequency.” 

They were interested in a sce¬ 
nario that could simulate the po¬ 
litical aspects of warfare, not just 
the military side. Eventually, they 
settled on the Cold War — Gupta’s 
idea — and after many iterations, 
they built a prototype map. In the 
summer of 2000, they headed to 
the World Boardgaming Champi¬ 
onships to try to get the attention 
of players and publishers. 

Their first choice of publisher 
was GMT. “It wasn’t a massively 
impressive prototype, physi¬ 
cally,” says Gene Billingsley, 
co-founder of GMT, who watched 
Matthews and Gupta demo their 
game that day. Still, it took him 
less than 10 minutes to decide to 
publish it. It debuted in Decem¬ 
ber 2005. 

Twilight Struggle can now 
be played on computers and 
mobile devices against friends or 
strangers. A competitive scene 
also has sprung up around it, and 
board-game conventions will 
sometimes host a tournament of 
players vying for the Twilight 
Struggle crown. 

Matthews and Gupta have 
parlayed the success of Twilight 
Struggle in different ways. Gupta 
went the video-game route and 
has worked at a handful of major 
studios on critically acclaimed 
games. Matthews has created 
several new historical board 
games while keeping his Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., day jobs. But what 
the two designers haven’t done is 
build a new board game together 
— until now. A few years back, 
Gupta, freed from a contract 
clause that claimed any intellec¬ 
tual property he developed, got 
back together with Matthews to 
work on a quasi-sequel. They’re 
calling it Imperial Struggle. It’s 
scheduled to be released by GMT 
next year. 
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By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

C harlie Puth was deep into a takeout salad at a 

Burbank, Calif., rehearsal studio when he heard two 
members of his road band discussing his song “How 
Long,” specifically the best way to navigate a move 
from one section of the tune to another. 

“Wait, are you guys talking about the turnaround?” 
the singer asked, springing up from the floor, where 
he’d been sitting cross-legged in pajama-style pants, a vintage keytar 
slung around his neck as he ate. 

At 26 years old, Puth has already scored three top-10 singles, includ¬ 
ing one — “See You Again,” his sentimental duet with Wiz Khalifa 
from the “Furious 7” soundtrack — that spent 12 weeks at No. 1 and 
established Puth as a baby-faced purveyor of toothless pop banalities. 

But beneath the bushy blond hairdo (more on that later) is a savant-level 
craftsman with perfect pitch and a thorough knowledge of the last half- 
century of funk and soul music. 

On a recent afternoon, then, you could bet he had ideas for that tricky 
sequence in “How Long,” which he proceeded to spend 25 minutes 
finessing with his players until it had a silky intensity — like “Luther 
Vandross on crack,” as his keyboardist put it proudly. 

“That song was a big hit,” Puth said later of the creeping R&B number 
from his second album, “Voicenotes,” which came out in May. “So what 
you do in the live setting is you extend it. And that gives me the opportu¬ 
nity to get the screams.” 

The singer, who recently launched a North American tour, explained, 

“I’m not a 6-foot-3, really good-looking guy. I’m just a goofy nerd. If I go on¬ 
stage, people are like, ‘Oh, it’s Charlie Puth, and he’s wearing a cool shirt.’” I 
“But then: ‘Here he is playing an awesome solo — he must’ve been listen¬ 
ing to Chick Corea.’” 

Told that’s probably not what anyone in his young audience would think, 

Puth nodded reluctantly. 

“But maybe the dads waiting for their kids will come into the show, and 
they’ll know.” 

Puth’s desire to demonstrate his skills — not to mention his yearning to 
be taken seriously by an older crowd — are all over “Voicenotes,” which 
represents a significant leap from the 2016 debut he now says was rushed to 
capitalize on the runaway success of “See You Again.” (One reason that song 
has been streamed more than 3.6 billion times on YouTube is because its video 
serves as a tribute to actor Paul Walker, who died in a car crash while “Furious 
7” was in production.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


Singer-songwriter Charlie Puth’s considerable musical skills — as well as his desire 
to appeal to an older crowd — are all over his latest album, “Voicenotes.” 


Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


MORE 

HUN POP 


Baby-faced hitmaker Charlie Puth 
has scored 3 top-10 singles by 26. 
Next he wants to impress your dad. 
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In “Slow It Down,” he layers 
his creamy falsetto over a chat¬ 
tering electric piano that recalls 
Steely Dan and Hall & Oates. 
“Done for Me” has some of the 
lush eroticism of Michael Jack¬ 
son’s classic work with Quincy 
Jones. Puth, who produced most 
of the album himself, recruits 
the top-shelf harmonizers of 
Boyz II Men for the tender “If 
You Leave Me Now” and duets 
with James Taylor, of all people, 
in the warmly folky “Change.” 

Then there’s “Attention,” the 
album’s lead single, which went 
to No. 5 on the Hot 100 thanks 
in part to a deliciously raunchy 
bass line that made it clear Puth 
was done with the squeaky-clean 
stuff. 

Indeed, for all its canny 
music-geek detail, what feels 
most grown-up about “Voice- 
notes” is the newfound attitude 
Puth flexes in songs like “Boy,” 
about a dalliance with an older 
woman, and the relatively vicious 
“Attention,” which addresses an 
ex who’s been “running ’round 
throwing that dirt all on my 
name.” 

Savan Kotecha, a prolific pop 
songwriter known for his col¬ 


Kids are 
used to going 
to concerts 
where it’s more 
about what’s 
happening 
visually. I mean, 
Yellowjackets, 
Pat Metheny — 
that’s something 
they haven’t 
seen, and I’m 
taking them 
there. ’ 

Charlie Puth 


laborations with Ariana Grande 
and the Weeknd, said he could 
tell Puth was a great musician 
the first time he saw the singer 
hop on a Rhodes keyboard at 
the Los Angeles studio where 
Kotecha works alongside several 
other creators. 

“But Attention’ made me 
realize, ‘OK, this guy is the real 
deal,”’ said Kotecha, who ended 
up co-writing a tune, the flirty 
“Empty Cups,” with Puth for 
“Voicenotes.” “It tells you Char¬ 
lie is a force.” 

At his house in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., a few days after the 
rehearsal — it’s a gleaming 
midcentury place with black- 
and-white portraits of TLC and 
Frank Sinatra hung on the walls 
— Puth described that mojo as 
a byproduct of his exceptional 
playing. 

The New Jersey native actu¬ 
ally had a bit of it when he moved 
to L.A. after a stint at Berklee 
College of Music and started toil¬ 
ing behind the scenes here. He 
wrote “Slow Motion,” a heavy¬ 
breathing R&B jam by Trey 
Songz, and produced the swag¬ 


gering “Broke,” which somehow 
brought together Jason Derulo, 
Keith Urban and Stevie Wonder. 

“But I couldn’t connect those 
dots with my own project,” Puth 
said as he sat in his small home 
studio. A dozen or so keyboards 
crowded the space, including a 
Roland Juno-60, which he called 
his favorite of all time; on a 
bookshelf sat a hardcover copy 
of “The Autobiography of Gucci 
Mane.” 

The problem, Puth went on, 
was that the sappy “See You 
Again,” which he wrote but 
hadn’t intended to sing, put him 
in a lane with little use for his 
sense of humor or his sophisti¬ 
cated ideas about harmony. 

Pressured to deliver an album 
before the song faded, he quickly 
churned out what became “Nine 
Track Mind.” “I was just like, 
‘Yeah, sure, whatever,”’ he said. 
Then he did a real-life imperson¬ 
ation of the shrug emoji. 

What helped him regain his 
focus was performing on awards 
shows and wham-bam radio-sta¬ 
tion gigs, where he realized his 
old-school musicianship made 
him stand out. 

“Kids are used to going to 
concerts where it’s more about 
what’s happening visually,” he 
said. “I mean, Yellowjackets, 

Pat Metheny — that’s something 
they haven’t seen, and I’m taking 
them there.” 

Which isn’t to say that Puth, 
who carries himself with a kind 
of smirking amusement, rejects 
what we might call the lifestyle 
aspects of pop stardom. On¬ 
stage he’s committed to wear¬ 
ing “crazy attire,” as he put it 

— loudly colored sneakers and 
T-shirts with garish graphics 

— because “I don’t know if I’ll 
get away with it when I’m older.” 

“When I’m 40,1 want to look 
back at pictures of myself when I 
was 26 and cringe with delight,” 
he said. 

Last month he was surprised, 
if also a little gratified, to find 
that an adjustment to his hair 
made headlines online. 

“A lot of people don’t know 
this, but I actually dyed my hair 
jet black. Then I woke up and 
was like, ‘I really don’t like this.’ 
My stylist wanted to kill me. So 
he came back to the house and 
just bleached it completely white. 

“It took two days to do it.” 

One challenge for his tour has 
been adapting his older songs to 
fit with the more refined mate¬ 
rial from “Voicenotes.” 

Most of “Nine Track Mind” he 
refuses to play. “I just — I can’t,” 
he said, cringing without delight. 
But he’ll do “One Call Away,” 
albeit with a slowed-down beat 
inspired by the late hip-hop pro¬ 
ducer J Dilla, and the sexy “We 
Don’t Talk Anymore,” which 
he said he genuinely still likes 
(even though it’s widely thought 
to describe a bruising fling with 
Selena Gomez). 

In Burbank, he spent time 
working on a way to segue from 
“Marvin Gaye,” his painfully 
naive Meghan Trainor duet from 
2015, into “Patient,” a vastly su¬ 
perior love song that coasts atop 
a pulsing groove not unlike the 
one in Gaye’s “Sexual Healing.” 

“Let’s try to make this sound 
as cool as possible,” he told the 
guys in his band, and they all 
looked like they thought they 
could make that happen. 




Buddy Guy 

The Blues Is Alive and Well 
(Silvertone/RCA) 


When Buddy Guy sings about 
“The End of the Line,” the 81- 
year-old blues giant is not talking 
about the finish of his own storied 
career — he doesn’t sound ready 
for that at all. Rather, the Loui¬ 
siana native and onetime Muddy 
Waters protege means he feels 
like the last of a breed — in this 
case, those Southerners who 
migrated to Chicago and electri¬ 
fied the blues, both literally and 
figuratively. 

On the aptly titled “The Blues 
Is Alive and Well,” the singer-gui¬ 
tarist with a flair for showman¬ 
ship (and occasional showboating) 
continues his fruitful collabora¬ 
tion with Tom Hambridge — pro¬ 
ducer, drummer, and writer or 
co-writer for 13 of the 15 tracks. 
Guy sounds as robust as ever on 
storming up-tempo numbers such 
as “Guilty as Charged,” “Old- 
Fashioned” and “Ooh Daddy.” 

But he also knows that in the 
blues, energy is no substitute for 
feeling, and he digs deep on such 
smoldering ballads as “A Few 
Good Years” and “Somebody Up 
There.” 

Of course, there are guest 
appearances by acolytes. Keith 
Richards and Jeff Beck contribute 
guitar on “Cognac” (or “Coney- 
ac,” as Guy pronounces it); Mick 
Jagger blows some harmonica on 
“You Did the Crime”; and James 
Bay duets with Guy on “Blue No 
More.” But they never divert at¬ 
tention from the main attraction, 
and instead help to underscore 
Guy’s enduring vitality and re¬ 
fusal to go quietly. As he puts it in 
“The End of the Line”: “I still can 
get this damn job done.” 

— Nick Cristiano 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

Courtesy of RCA Records 


Dirty Projectors 

Lamp Lit Prose (Domino) 

Dirty Projectors mastermind 
Dave Longstreth has made 
his mark on music as much by 
working with Rihanna, Solange 
and Kanye West as he has with 
the Brooklyn-based band. 

“Lamp Lit Prose” should 
change that. In its 10 tracks, 
Longstreth creates a joyful 
world brimming with Afro- 
punk guitars, indie rock beats 
and gorgeous vocal harmonies. 
Although the unique style is 
always welcoming, it takes a 
few listens to get used to its 
eccentricities. 

The jubilant “Break-Thru” 
does name-drop Archimedes 
and The Strokes’ Julian Casa- 
blancas over a loop of celebra¬ 
tory African guitars, but it could 
easily fit on some adventurous 
pop radio station right now, 
especially when Longstreth 
starts chopping up his vocals 



to give them a hip-hop feel. 

The zany “Zombie Conqueror” 
moves between galloping Brit¬ 
ish classic rock and early Built 
to Spill math rock, as he sings 
of townspeople and mini-malls, 
though the question remains 
open of who are actually the 
zombies. “I Feel Energy” is 
a funky jumble of horn-tastic 
Latin grooves, disco, electro¬ 
pop, Justin Timberlake-y falset¬ 
tos and deep thoughts like “Are 
we fundamentally alone in the 
universe?” 


But Dirty Projectors also 
twist more traditional forms to 
suit their new ideas. On “What 
Time Is the Time,” Longstreth 
croons like Elvis Costello before 
adopting a soulful falsetto to 
build an edgy love song. The 
Haim sisters add sweet har¬ 
monies to “That’s a Lifestyle” 
to balance out a chorus about 
a monster eating its young. 

The pretty folk ballad “You’re 
the One,” which includes Fleet 
Foxes’ Robin Pecknold and 
Vampire Weekend’s Rostam 
on harmonies, might sound 
straightforward musically, but it 
still includes lyrical twists like 
“Change is the only constant 
law.” 

With “Lamp Lit Prose,” Long¬ 
streth and Dirty Projectors 
have created a multilayered, 
fascinating alternate universe to 
today’s pop world that makes for 
a highly entertaining visit. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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'Comeback' tells story of Tour de France winner 


By Allan Fallow 

Special to The Washington Post 

A rider training for the 21-stage, 
2,000-mile Tour de France may 
look “like a POW,” as a shaken 
Kathy LeMond said of her gaunt 
husband, Greg, before the 1981 season. 

But once the tour starts rolling — as this 
year’s 105th edition did from Noirmoutier- 
en-l’lle on July 7 — it takes no prisoners: 
An overeager photographer who knocked 
a rider off his bike one year received a 
retaliatory wheel to the face. 

Compare that reaction with LeMond’s 
upon colliding with a spectator during his 
three-peat tour in 1990, as recounted in 
Daniel de Vise’s “The Comeback”: “He 
leapt up to aid the woman, asking, ‘Are 
you OK?’ For the moment, he cared more 
about her welfare than the outcome of the 
Tour. Her husband did not. 

‘“Go on, get out of here,’ the husband 
cried. ‘Don’t worry about her.’ ” 

LeMond reluctantly complied. Pausing 
only to push a dislocated finger back into 
its socket “with the dispassion of someone 


adjusting his cap,” LeMond remounted his 
bike and sped off after the vanishing peloton. 

That blend of chaos, kindness and cruelty 
typifies the scenes that journalist de Vise 
brings to life in this sympathetic-verg- 
ing-on-reverential retelling of LeMond’s 

trailblazing career (first 
American to enter the 
tour, first to win it). 

We follow young Le¬ 
Mond as a “tow-headed 
whirlwind” roaming the 
wilderness of Nevada’s 
Washoe Valley near 
Lake Tahoe, displaying 
reflexes “so quick he 
could catch fish without 
a pole.” De Vise writes: 
“He was a natural ath¬ 
lete ... driven, and utterly tireless.” 

Nine months after surviving the cynical 
treachery of French teammate Bernard 
Hinault to win the 1986 tour—a story 
arc telegraphed by the chapter titles “The 
Deal” and “The Betrayal” — LeMond near¬ 
ly died in a turkey-hunting accident on his 
uncle’s remote ranch. Only the serendipi¬ 


tous appearance of a California Highway 
Patrol helicopter — “part of a long chain of 
small miracles” — saved his life. LeMond 
still carries more than 30 iron shotgun pel¬ 
lets in his body, five in his heart. 

The shooting’s aftermath, de Vise 
reveals, was carefully stage-managed: 

“If anyone in the professional cycling 
community learned the full extent of his 
injuries, there was little chance he could 
return.... Without telling any untruths, 
Greg’s doctors and his loved ones did what 
they could to spin the narrative as a minor 
setback in his career.” 

The news soon leaked across the 
Atlantic. A letter from La Vie Claire 
team owner Bernard Tapie appeared 
in LeMond’s mailbox a month after the 
mishap, “politely apprising Greg that he 
was fired.” 

Having escaped death, LeMond now 
engineered a miraculous resurrection 
— an uphill slog that would make the 21 
switchbacks of L’Alpe d’Huez look flat as 
a crepe. Starting over on his old training 
route, LeMond got dropped (cycling slang 
for “left in the dust”) on a climb by a pass¬ 


ing recreational cyclist. 

The capstone of the comeback was Le¬ 
Mond’s razor-thin victory margin — eight 
seconds, the smallest in race history — in 
the legendary 1989 tour. It came at the 
expense of his perfectly matched rival 
and near-nemesis, the blond-ponytailed 
Laurent Fignon, already the winner of two 
tours himself. 

LeMond prevailed again in the 1990 
tour, this time by a luxurious margin of 2 
minutes, 16 seconds. And unlike a certain 
now-disgraced Texan who would use 
strong-arm tactics to co-opt the media 
and accuse LeMond of doping, LeMond 
was “cycling’s Mr. Clean” his entire ca¬ 
reer. (It was a principled stand but also a 
phobic one: LeMond feared needles, once 
pacing a hotel room like a caged badger 
before letting the team doctor administer 
a gluteal iron shot.) All of which crowns 
LeMond “the True King of American Cy¬ 
cling” in the author’s eyes (and my own). 
“Upon his retirement” in 1994, writes de 
Vise, “LeMond stood as the unrivaled and 
unblemished icon of professional cycling 
in the United States.” 
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Give Me Your Hand 

Megan Abbott 

Abbott turns to the dark side 
of friendship and ambition 
with an intriguing story about 
two women scientists vying to 
conduct groundbreaking work in 
a pressure cooker of a research 
lab. Abbott infuses just enough 
science to boost her novel with¬ 
out overwhelming it. The lab is 
a metaphor for any demanding 
workplace such as a law firm, a 
hospital or a newspaper. 

Awkward, uneasy friends 
in high school, Kit Owens and 
Diane Fleming are each other’s 
closest and fiercest competitor. 
They both want to win a scholar¬ 
ship established by a legendary 
scientist. Then Diane confesses 
an unfathomable dark secret that 
makes Kit end their friendship. 

A dozen years later, Kit is firm¬ 
ly ensconced in the scientist’s 
demanding lab, putting in long 
hours and putting up with the 
barely concealed misogyny. Each 
of the scientists wants to be part 
of a two-person team that will 
study premenstrual dysphoric 
disorder. The others assume 
Kit’s position is assured as she is 
the only female researcher. Then 
Diane shows up, hired from a 
competing lab. The two women 
haven’t seen each other in years 
but time hasn’t tempered their 
rivalry, distrust and mutual need 
for the other’s approval. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


The Sinners 

Ace Atkins 

Mississippi’s rural Tibbehah 
County — the evocative setting 
for Atkins’ superior series about 
Quinn Colson, a former Army 
Ranger turned sheriff—is the 
crossroads of all things good and 
evil. Here, ordinary people too 
often intersect with members of 
the crime syndicate and general 
low-life people who have infil¬ 
trated the area. 

Quinn again is battling drug 
traffickers who are using Tib¬ 
behah as their headquarters. 
Dirt-track racers Tyler and 
Cody Pritchard are carrying on 
the family business by growing 
marijuana on their farm. But 
the brothers’ lucrative sideline is 
running into troubles that have 
nothing to do with the law. Their 
violent, racist uncle Heath shows 
up one night after serving 23 
years in prison, planning to take 
charge of the brothers’ land and 
business, with or without their 
permission. Meanwhile, Fannie 
Hathcock, who runs the huge 
strip club Vienna’s Place, believes 
the Pritchards have violated their 
agreement by selling more mari¬ 
juana than they raise. That hurts 
Fannie’s standing with the Dixie 
Mafia that has its tentacles in 
Vienna’s Place, its largest source 
for laundering money. 

Atkins delivers a solid thriller 
with “The Sinners.” 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


The Real Deal 

Lauren Blakely 

April Hamilton is happy being 
a successful single woman. And 
she knows that having a date at 
her side at her family reunion 
will keep her nosey relatives off 
her case. So she hires a profes¬ 
sional escort to pose as her 
boyfriend for the weekend. 

Theo Banks is an actor who 
discovered a sweet way to make 
money. There are tons of women 
who need dates for various oc¬ 
casions, and he can morph into 
anyone they want him to be. 
Playing the role of “fake boy¬ 
friend” isn’t his dream job, but 
one more high-paying gig will 
get him out of debt so he can stop 
running from his past. 

April and Theo have been 
attracted to each other from the 
moment they met. When Theo 
insists they discuss important re¬ 
lationship details, like how they 
met, April effortlessly settles into 
her role as the doting girlfriend. 
Soon, not only is the family 
buying the intricate details of 
their lives, but April sometimes 
forgets that this is all a ruse. 
Moreover, she finds herself want¬ 
ing the stories to be real. 

Theo feels the same way. He 
finds himself falling for April, 
but has no idea if she feels the 
same way. 

“The Real Deal” is a breezy 
beach read. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


The Mere Wife 

Maria Dahvana Headley 

For those who forgot the poem, 
“Beowulf” is the Anglo-Saxon 
classic about a warrior who saves 
a kingdom first from the monster 
Grendel, then Grendel’s mother 
and then a dragon. 

Headley, who also is working 
on a new translation of “Be¬ 
owulf,” subverts the epic by ex¬ 
ploring its good-versus-evil battle 
from the perspective of women 
who were largely left on the mar¬ 
gins by the ancient bards. 

Grendel’s mother even gets 
a name: Dana Mills, a former 
soldier from the wrong side of 
the tracks exiled to a mountain. 
When her son Gren crosses paths 
with the prince of a nearby gated 
community, she encounters a 
formidable foe in suburban ice 
queen Willa Herot. 

The hero is supposed to be local 
police officer Ben Woolf. The 
bards already covered his heroics, 
so Headley cleverly reflects on his 
shortcomings. He’s no match for 
his wife’s ambitious mother, let 
alone Gren’s overprotective mom. 

Gren and Dana threaten 
Willa’s routine, her low-carb diet 
and her tasteful decor. But are 
they really monsters? 

You don’t have to remember 
“Beowulf” to get what Headley 
is saying here: a monster lives in 
every mirror, and every enemy is 
someone else’s hero. 

—Jennifer Kay/AP 


Rescued 

David Rosenfelt 

Defense attorney Andy Car¬ 
penter is known to win seemingly 
unwinnable cases. In “Rescued,” 
the 17th of Rosenfelt’s novels 
featuring Carpenter, the maver¬ 
ick legal eagle’s not sure if he can 
pull off his usual miracle. 

Private investigator David 
Kramer is accused in the death 
of Kenny Zimmer, who was 
transporting 61 dogs from the 
deep South to the Northeast, 
where they could be adopted. 

Kramer says he shot Zimmer 
at a rest stop, but insists that it 
was in self-defense. Zimmer, he 
says, asked to meet him in the 
tractor-trailer carrying the dogs, 
but when he showed up, Zimmer 
came at him with a large knife. 

No knife was found at the 
crime scene. Carpenter theo¬ 
rizes that a third person hiding 
in the truck removed the knife, 
but video footage recorded no 
such person. Worse, Kramer had 
beaten up Zimmer once before. 

Defending the man is emo¬ 
tionally difficult for Carpenter. 
He must overcome his “childish 
jealousy” of Kramer, his wife’s 
ex-boyfriend. Still, Carpenter 
does his best to defend Kramer. 
He tries to find answers to two 
questions: What happened to the 
knife? Why are no dog rescue 
centers in the Northeast expect¬ 
ing the arrival of these dogs? 

— Waka Tsunoda/AP 
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Tye Sheridan, left, and Olivia Cooke star in 
“Ready Player One.” 


I'm not afraid 
to court controversy' 

Emmy nominee Samantha Bee talks about nod, freedom of speech 


NEW ON DVD 

“Ready Player One”: Steven Spielberg’s con¬ 
nection to pop culture has brought him back 
to work on a project more in line with his big 
entertainment extravaganzas. His big-screen 
adaptation of Ernest Cline’s novel for “Ready 
Player One” gives the director a pop culture 
playground that not only is massive in enter¬ 
tainment value, but also shows off his distinct 
eye for detail, the passion he has for storytell¬ 
ing and his commitment to visual excellence. 

And, the movie allows Spielberg to return 
to what had become his signature in his most 
enduring films. As he so successfully did 
with “E.T. The Extra Terrestrial,” “Hook,” 
“A.I. Artificial Intelligence” and “Jurassic 
Park,” “Ready Player One” is told through the 
perspective of a group of young people trying 
to save the world from adults. This rekindling 
of Spielberg seeing the world through youthful 
eyes is one of the biggest pluses to the film. 

There have been some changes from Cline’s 
2011 science fiction novel about a dystopian 
future in 2045 where most of the population 
escapes the pain and misery of reality by 
visiting a virtual reality world known as the 
Oasis. Wade Watts (Tye Sheridan) has been on 
a quest to find three keys hidden in the world 
by the creator (Mark Rylance). The person 
who finds the keys will be given complete 
control of the virtual world. Spielberg’s return 
to his gift for staging big action sequences 
coupled with his Peter Pan complex for story¬ 
telling when it comes to his central cast lifts 
the production to the next level. 

“The Con is On”: Harriet (Uma Thurman) 
and Peter (Tim Roth) travel to Los Angeles to 
escape the wrath of kill-crazy gangster Irina 
(Maggie Q), who has put a contract out on the 
con-artist couple. Harriet and Peter use bad 
judgment one night while babysitting a mas¬ 
sive amount of money intended for Irina and 
have no way to replace the squandered funds. 
Their only hope is to steal a valuable ring from 
Peter’s ex-wife (Alice Eve) and use it to pay 
back the date and stay alive. Stealing the ring 
ends up being more complicated than anyone 
imagined. Director James Haslam’s interest 
in making this a loopy tale of larceny gets a 
shot from two actors who have cornered the 
market on playing weird roles. Crispin Glover’s 
performance as the egotistical director Gabriel 
Anderson is rich in offbeat style and thick 
with the kind of perspective that comes from 
someone who doesn’t believe the world exists 
beyond his own needs and wants. The only 
person who can play a character more bizarre 
than what Glover can offer is Parker Posey, 
who takes her role back and forth across the 
line between sanity and insanity. 

Also available on DVD: 

“National Parks Adventure”: Documen¬ 
tary narrated by Robert Redford looks at the 
power of America’s national parks. 

“American Masters — Ted Williams: 

‘The Greatest Hitter Who Ever Lived’”: Jon 
Hamm narrates the documentary that demon¬ 
strates the power of the heroic myth-making 
culture in which Williams flourished. 

“Dream Big: Engineering Our World”: 
Documentary celebrates the human ingenuity 
behind engineering marvels big and small. 
Jeff Bridges narrates. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



really challenging to be a person of visibil¬ 
ity across the industry, and I’m glad to have 
the opportunity to do so. It comes with a lot 
of pressure. I think the flavor of people’s 
criticism is different if you’re a woman in 
comedy — but it’s out there for everyone to 
experience pretty freely — still, there’s a 
special secret sauce that comes with being 
a woman in the public eye. 

Can we talk about the importance of 
political comedy in America today? 

I do think that people crave another av¬ 
enue to process what’s happening all around 
them. I’m happy to provide that because this 
is how we’re processing the environment 
we’re living in — for us it feels vital. I’m not 
sure what else we’d be doing if we weren’t 
getting broadcast — making political com¬ 
edy shows in a church basement somewhere. 

After the flap surrounding your Ivanka 
Trump comment, what are your feelings 
on freedom of speech versus taking it too 
far? Should there be room for mistakes? 
And does the instantaneous judgment of 
social media make that hard? 

Of course it’s really challenging. The 
frenzy is real — the speed of everything — 
but I have to say that I’m a part of feeding 
that frenzy myself. This is a reality of being 
in the public eye; it’s a reality of being 
an outspoken person now. It’s not a great 
feeling, but I can’t really be a person that’s 
railing against what’s happening in the cul¬ 
ture now. It’s going to take me a long time 
to figure out how I feel about it. It’s a unique 
experience to have the president tweet 
about you — it unleashes winged creatures 
in a way that’s very unique. I didn’t relish it 
and I’m glad that individual event is behind 
me for sure, but I can’t imagine it won’t 
happen again because what I say is very 
challenging. It challenges the administra¬ 
tion, and a lot of opinions about how things 
should work. This is the world we have 
chosen for ourselves. We have a laser focus 
on things that are important to us. 

Is it sometimes scary when those 
winged creatures get unleashed? Just the 
speed and the force of the backlash? 

I’m not afraid to court controversy. You 
can’t make a political comedy show now 
from a place of fear and trepidation, and you 
also can’t crowdsource your opinions. You 
can’t make a product now that pleases ev¬ 
erybody, and quite frankly, I wouldn’t want 
to. For sure it’s crazy out there, but there are 
a lot braver people than me out there. Prob¬ 
ably most people are. I literally hid at the 
hair salon today from the Emmy nomina¬ 
tions — so I know there are people out there 
made of better stuff than me. 

Samantha Bee is the 
host of “Full Frontal with 
Samantha Bee.” 

Courtesy TBS 


By Jessica Gelt 

Los Angeles Times 

S amantha Bee is 
the lone woman 
on the list of 
Emmy nomi¬ 
nees for variety talk 
series. On her TBS 
show “Full Frontal 
with Samantha Bee,” 
she bravely and loudly 
voices her opinions 
about politics and the 
stew of controversial 
current events that 
have riveted the world 
this year, but she didn’t 
feel brave on Emmy 
nominations morn¬ 
ing. She was literally 
hiding (“like a total 
chicken”) at the hair 
salon, getting her roots 
done with a head full of 
tinfoil, while her staff 
livestreamed the nomi¬ 
nations in the office. 


EMMYS 2018 


Los Angeles Times: How does this kind 
of validation feel? 

Bee: I felt a great sense of happiness, and 
then I regretted that move [of going to the 
salon] because everyone was celebrating at 
the office, and I haven’t seen them yet. The 
Champagne is flowing. It’s a good day for a 
million different reasons, but I’m so happy 
that our Puerto Rico special was nominated. 

I was going to ask you about that next. 
What was most important to you about 
telling that story about Puerto Rico? 

It remains outrageous how this adminis¬ 
tration has ignored Puerto Rico. That has 
not really changed. There’s still so much 
work to be done. It’s not like the problem 
has been solved, and we’re coming into 
hurricane season again. Our show was just 
a drop in the bucket. We tried our best to 
bring attention to them, and ultimately we 
did what we could and I’m very proud of 
the effort that we made. All I really hope 
for is that we get to re-run it so that people 
keep their eyes on Puerto Rico. 

Is it hard being a woman in comedy 
today? 

I think a woman’s voice in comedy is 
essential right now for sure. I think it’s 
actually hard to be in the public eye in gen¬ 
eral, not just being a woman in comedy. It’s 
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Casual ties to others 
can better your health 


By Jennifer Breheny 

Special to The Washington Post 

C lose relationships with family and friends, we know, are impor¬ 
tant for our health and well-being. But what about the people 
who make up our broader social networks: the parents at school 
drop-off, the neighbor down the street or that colleague in an¬ 
other department who always makes you laugh? 

While research on the benefits of social connections has generally fo¬ 
cused on the importance of “strong ties,” or the intimate relationships we 
have with family and close friends, a growing body of research is shed¬ 
ding light on the hidden benefits of casual acquaintances, too. Surpris¬ 
ingly, these “weak ties” (that funny colleague, for example) can serve 
important functions such as boosting physical and psychological health 
and buffering against stress and loneliness, researchers have found. 


Weak ties can be online acquaintances 
such as Facebook friends. They might 
also include someone you see frequently 
but don’t know well — a gym buddy, a 
member of your church or synagogue, or 
someone you see at a regular volunteer 
activity. 

“While most people can only keep up 
a few strong ties because of the time and 
investment they require, weak ties can 
number in the hundreds,” says Karen 
Fingerman, a professor of human develop¬ 
ment and family sciences at University of 
Texas at Austin, who has been studying 
the impact of such “peripheral” ties for 
the past 20 years. 

Decades of research suggest that hav¬ 
ing a diverse network of strong and weak 
ties is physically and psychologically 
protective. Maintaining various social 
roles, such as being a spouse, best friend, 
colleague and, say, a member of a cycling 
club and the PTA, is associated with bet¬ 
ter cognitive functioning, better emotional 
and physical health, and a decreased risk 
of mortality in later life. 


People with high levels of what psychol¬ 
ogists call social integration — those who 
participate in a broad range of relation¬ 
ships that consist of both intimate and 
weak ties — tend to be healthier and hap¬ 
pier. Fingerman says that we don’t know 
why wide networks have so many ben¬ 
efits, but a variety of reasons have been 
proposed: They help buffer against stress, 
keep us calmer and encourage positive 
health behaviors. At certain stages of life, 
they also can provide novel information 
that might land us a job or get us to the 
doctor faster. 

New research highlights one way that 
diverse networks may influence our physi¬ 
cal health. In a study published recently 
in the journal Health Psychology, re¬ 
searchers analyzed data from more than 
4,000 people, ages 52 to 94. 

The researchers wanted to see whether 
high levels of social integration were as¬ 
sociated, over time, with less age-related 
loss of lung function, an important indica¬ 
tor of health and longevity. (Reduced lung 
function predicts mortality and disease 


outcomes, such as cardiovascular disease, 
asthma and other lung disorders.) 

Participants’ lung function was as¬ 
sessed at the start of the study and again 
four years later. The researchers also 
asked participants to report their various 
social roles, which required a minimum 
of at least one interaction a month and 
were limited to eight roles total. After 
controlling for age, education, sex, weight 
and height, the researchers found that the 
more social roles people engaged in, the 
better their lung function four years later. 

“We found that social integration has 
a graded effect, so that every additional 
social role protects you that much more,” 
says co-author Sheldon Cohen, a profes¬ 
sor of psychology and the director of the 
Laboratory for the Study of Stress, Im¬ 
munity, and Disease at Carnegie Mellon 
University. “Surprisingly, our data also 
found that low-intimacy roles, like being 
a volunteer or a club member, were as 
equally effective in protecting lung func¬ 
tion as high-intimacy ones, like having a 
spouse or being a parent, which highlights 
the big impact a wide social network can 
make on your health,” he says. 

Cohen explains that belonging to all of 
these networks often motivates people to 
stay healthy so they can fulfill responsibili¬ 
ties to the people in their fives. And people 
in a wide network tend to encourage each 
other to engage in healthy behaviors. 

“For these reasons, highly integrated 
people tend to smoke less, exercise more 
and have more positive emotions than 
negative ones,” says Cohen. 

As for psychological health, superfi¬ 
cial relationships can’t take the place of 
intimate ones, but research shows that 
weak ties can contribute meaningfully to 
well-being — if we take the time to engage 
with them, says Gillian Sandstrom, an as¬ 


sistant professor of psychology at Britain’s 
University of Essex, who has conducted a 
dozen studies on weak ties. 

In a two-part study published in 2014, 
Sandstrom recruited 58 first-year under¬ 
graduate students and 53 members of the 
wider community (older than 25) to test 
whether people would experience greater 
well-being and happiness on days when 
they interacted with more weak ties than 
usual. 

Participants were given mechanical 
clickers to track strong-tie interactions 
(such as with “someone you are very close 
to”) and weak-tie interactions (such as 
“someone you don’t know well”) over six 
days. Researchers also assessed partici¬ 
pants’ personalities, subjective happiness 
and well-being, loneliness and sense of 
belonging. 

The researchers found that students 
who, on average, had more daily weak-tie 
interactions than others or who interacted 
with more weak ties than usual reported 
feeling happier and a greater sense of 
belonging. Similar results were found 
among the community participants: An 
increase in weak-tie interactions left them 
with a greater sense of belonging, too. 

“And it wasn’t just extroverts that ben¬ 
efited from having more conversations,” 
Sandstrom says. “The power of these 
daily weak-tie interactions was apparent 
even when differences in extroversion 
were accounted for.” 

“Just as a diverse financial portfolio 
makes people less vulnerable to market 
fluctuations,” the researchers write, “a 
diverse social portfolio might make people 
less vulnerable to fluctuations in their 
social network.” Even minimal relation¬ 
ships, they explain, can play a role “in 
fulfilling the fundamental human need to 
belong.” 
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Circle of 
support 

Family caregivers 
share stories, tips to 
ease toll of dealing 
with Alzheimer’s 


T 



Courtesy of Vicki Bartholomew/TNS 


Vicki Bartholomew’s husband, Sam, has been at a memory-care facility in 
Nashville since it opened in 2015. The facility also hosts a support group 
for wives caring for spouses with Alzheimer’s. 


Kaiser Health News 

V icki Bartholomew started 
a support group for wives 
who are caring for a hus¬ 
band with Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease because she needed it herself. 

They meet every month in a con¬ 
ference room at a new memory-care 
facility in Nashville called Abe’s 
Garden, where Bartholomew’s hus¬ 
band was one of the first residents 
— a Vietnam veteran and prominent 
attorney in Nashville. 

“My husband’s still living, and 
now I’m in an even more difficult 
situation — I’m married, but I’m a 
widow,” she tells the group one day. 

These women draw the shades 
and open up to each other in ways 
they can’t with their lifelong friends. 

“They’re still wonderful friends, 
but they didn’t know how to handle 
this. It was hard for them, and as 
you all know, your friends don’t 
come around as much as they used 
to,” Bartholomew said. “I was in 
bad shape. I didn’t think I was — I 
did have health problems, and (now) 
I know I was depressed.” 

As the number of Americans with 
Alzheimer’s disease continues to 
swell to an estimated 5.7 million, so 
do the legions of loved ones caring 
for friends and family members. 

The toll on Bartholomew’s own 
mental health is one of the rea¬ 
sons the Alzheimer’s Foundation 
of America focuses on the nation’s 
estimated 16 million unpaid care¬ 
givers. 

The foundation has been high¬ 
lighting the necessity of better sup¬ 
port for those caregivers through 
a national tour. At the live events, 
Alzheimer’s researchers and clini¬ 
cians offer guidance on a number 
of topics, including how to ensure 
safety for patients at home, care 
planning and even how to entertain 
someone with memory loss. 

The organization promotes 
in-person and telephone support 
groups, since being a caregiver is 
often a barrier to getting out of the 
house alone. Virtual support sys¬ 
tems showed effectiveness at reduc¬ 
ing loneliness, stress and depression 
in a small 2014 study. 

“We have to do everything we can 
to educate a caregiver, to provide 
them with the best practices on 
caring for somebody,” said Charles 
Fuschillo Jr., the AFA’s CEO. 

The breaking point sneaks up on 
even the most committed caregiver, 
say Alzheimer’s advocates, especial¬ 
ly as the nights grow more sleepless. 
Alzheimer’s patients can tend to 
pace or wake up their partner every 
few minutes. They can become 
violent. Or, perhaps worse, they can 
leave the house. 


“And I’ve had some issues at night 
that I had to take care of alone,” 

Pam Hawkins said during a support 
session. “But I’m not ready to have 
anyone there at night.” 

For now, she said, her husband 
usually sleeps all night. And if 
there’s a problem, her son-in-law is 
15 minutes away. 

She’s had to hire caregivers dur¬ 
ing the day. Knowing how to find 
and hire the right person is a shared 
concern by Alzheimer’s family 
members that inspired a checklist 
for navigating the process. Tips 
include these: Interview the aide in 
the home. Over-share information 
about the patient. Ask what kind of 
quality control a supervisor would 
provide. 

Hawkins is adamant about keep¬ 
ing her husband at home, whatever 
the cost. “He’s not going anywhere,” 
she said. “He’s staying at our home 
until he moves to heaven. We made 
that decision a long time ago.” 

But many caregivers have no 
choice. 

April Simpkins said tending to 
her husband became all-consuming, 
and she’s young enough that she still 
needs to keep her job; she works at a 
local university. 

“It was not possible for us to keep 
Joe at home,” she said. 

Simpkins found she’d often have 
to call her husband’s siblings to 
settle him down over the phone. One 
night, she had to dial 911 when he 
kept yelling in the hallways of their 
condo building. 

And yet she felt some societal 
pressure that she wasn’t doing 
enough. 

“There’s a lot of... glory given to 
the whole idea of someone being 
long-suffering and staying at home 
and giving up their life, basically, to 
care for their loved one,” Simpkins 
said. “It makes it harder for people 
who can’t do that.” Everyone around 


Tips for family care 

The Alzheimer’s Foundation of 
America recommends that family 
members: 

• Feed Alzheimer’s patients one 
food at a time. “A busy plate can be 
confusing," the group says. 

• Mark rooms in the house 
with signs to avoid unnecessary 
confusion. 

• Remind a person with Alzheimer’s 
to use the toilet; don’t wait for them 
to ask. 

• When traveling, stick with familiar 
destinations. 

• Watch for a cough while eating; it 
can signal a swallowing disorder in 
people with dementia. 

• Schedule overnight stays at a 
memory-care facility so the care¬ 
giver gets some respite. 


the table nodded in agreement. 

Along with sharing the sor¬ 
row, they find a way to share in 
the humor of it all — one woman 
said her husband wears a laundry- 
basket’s-worth of shirts and pants 
because he forgets he’s already 
gotten dressed. Even tips on how to 
reduce the odor from incontinence 
are offered with a loving laugh. 

Simpkins sits down for lunch with 
Joe, who is a former state employee 
and a youthful-looking 66 years 
old. She drapes an arm around his 
slumping shoulders and assists him 
as he spears a cold strawberry with 
his fork. 

“You know, there are some days,” 
she said, interrupted by a random 
reflection from Joe. “Yeah, some 
days are clearer than others.” 

Simpkins tries to stop by to see 
her husband every day. But it’s a 
wicked kind of blessing, she said, 
that when she misses a visit, Joe no 
longer notices. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

What husbands, wives 
could teach Congress 

I n theory, marriage should be the perfect balance 
of power between two parties. A husband is the yin 
to his wife’s yang. Spouses are each other’s “better 
halves.” Couples are like planets exerting comple¬ 
mentary gravitational pulls, caught in each other’s orbits, 
circling together in one planetary system. 

Romantic, right? 

But in reality, marriage is often an adversarial system, 
requiring the two parties to regularly negotiate resolu¬ 
tions to conflicts. 

Sound familiar? 

All the talk of divisiveness in Washington these days 
has me wondering if the politicians might learn a few 
things from how typical husbands and wives manage to 
make decisions on everything from buying a new couch 
to whose mother is coming for Thanksgiving. 

When I met my Navy husband, Francis, he was a bit of 
a dark horse candidate. He came from out of nowhere, 
at a time when I wasn’t looking for a running mate. But 
much to my surprise, we had one of those goofy “love at 
first sight” kind of meetings, and after a brief courtship, 
we tied the knot and I became a military spouse. 

We’ve spent the past 24 years working together to make 
our union run smoothly. 

Thankfully, we found out that we have very similar 
platforms on big-ticket items such as politics, morality, 
military duty stations, NFL teams and whether John 
Candy movies are the best (they are, in case you didn’t 
know). 

Certainly, there are some conflicts without an absolute 
majority opinion. Whether it’s Thai food or pizza, comedy 
or suspense, lights on or lights off — sometimes a mar¬ 
ried couple has to hold a special session before they can 
come to an accord that each party can live with. 

It certainly isn’t easy. There’s often lengthy debate, 
and sometimes filibuster — which, by the way, husbands 
completely tune out while their minds wander to things 
like cars, women’s body parts and peanuts. 

When bargaining on whether to stay home and watch 
the baseball game on Sunday or go blueberry picking 
with the family, a wife might try to negotiate a continuing 
resolution requiring her husband to give her a foot rub 
on the couch during the seventh inning stretch. While 
perusing the family’s Netflix watch list on Friday night, 
a husband might try to logroll the swing voters (aka, the 
kids) to vote for “Leprechaun: Back 2 Tha Hood” instead 
of “The Notebook.” During debate over whose in-laws 
should get first dibs on Christmas, a husband might 
propagate “fake news” that his mother’s recent attack of 
gout was arguably life-threatening and therefore entitles 
her to priority status. 

Both husbands and wives will make shameless at¬ 
tempts to propagandize the family, promising pork-barrel 
spending on sugared cereals, brand-name clothing, elec¬ 
tronics and puppies to garner support for their personal 
agendas. There’s muckraking and mudslinging, dissent 
and demagoguery, tyranny and totalitarianism. 

But in the end, even if it takes cloture, husbands and 
wives do something that our government just can’t seem 
to do these days: they compromise. 

Wives give in on golf outings as long as husbands help 
with dishes. Husbands give in on mani-pedis, as long as 
wives make meatballs. Whatever the terms of compro¬ 
mise, most married couples do what they need to do to 
keep their system of government running smoothly. 

That being said, I must confess, there is one thing in 
our marriage that Francis and I have yet to agree upon. 
Francis insists that the toilet paper roll must be placed 
such that the edge of the paper hangs on the side of the 
roll closest to the wall; I firmly believe that toilet paper 
rolls are meant to hang so that the edge of the paper 
hangs on the side of the roll away from the wall. 

It’s our Cold War, our Berlin Wall, our 38th Parallel. 

I fear we will never achieve detente, because getting 
Francis and I to compromise on toilet paper roll place¬ 
ment would take an act of Congress, and that’s something 
we know isn’t going to happen any time soon. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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WEEKEND: CROSSWORD AND COMICS 

NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I Festival of Colors 

celebrant 

6 Mission to remember 

II Whip 

15 “Goldam it!” 

19 Orchestra section 

behind the violas 

20 Canon competitor 

21 Former QB Tony 

22 Treat embossed with 

23 “Anchorman” = 

? (1976) + ? (1980) 

25 An “A” in history? 

26 Hankering 

27 The forest, as opposed 

to the trees 

28 “Rear Window” = 

? (2004) + ? (2014) 
31 Big, big, big 

33 E.-W. line 

34 Best in mental 

competition 

35 Like three men 

of rhyme 

39 Big Ten sch. whose 
mascot is an 
anthropomorphic 

41 Foresight 
44 “Silence of the 

Lambs” = ? (1946) + 
? (1960) 

47 Rockettes motions 

52 One-named singer 

with No. 1 hits in 
1965 and 1999 

53 Bikini blast, briefly 

54 Yves’s yes 


MOVIE ‘M*A*S*H*’ ‘UP’ 

BY PATRICK MERRELL / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


56 Smith of Fox News 

57 Top dogs 

60 Brewing need 
63 Split base? 

65 Cry of desperation 
68 “Transformers” = 

? (2000) + ? (1992) 
70 Dept, of Justice heads 
73 Lofty standards 

75 “Me first” sort 

76 Uncle with a top hat 

77 “Jurassic Park” = 

?(1997) + ?(1975) 
80 James who played 
TV’s Marshal Dillon 

82 Third place 

83 City across the 

Missouri from 
Council Bluffs 
85 Quarantine 

89 Scads 

90 California’s Big_ 

92 Maker of the golden 

calf, in Exodus 

95 Shakespeare’s stream 

96 Keys in 

98 “Twister” = 

? (2004) + ? (2013) 
103 Cracker Jack 
ingredient 

105 One tick, briefly 

106 Frederick Forsyth’s 

“The_File” 

107 Kind of code 
111“ Facts First” 

sloganeer 
113 “Sexy” Beatles 
woman 

115 “Dumb and Dumber” 
= ? (2007) + ? 

(1979) 

119 Passes, as time 
123 Bit of physics 


124 Manlike monster 

125 “The Poseidon 
Adventure” = 

? (1956) + ? (1984) 

128 Sylvester’s speech 

129 Villagers victimized 

by the Grinch 

130 Florida tourist 
attraction 

131 Dad who says 
“D’oh!” 

132 Pool event 

133 Dupes 

134 In position 

135 Some beams 

DOWN 

I Sweets 

2“_to differ” 

3 Fa or la 

4 Mountain_(some 

sodas) 

5 Uniform 

entertainment? 

6 Target for an angry 

Chihuahua 

7 Removes from a box, 

say 

8 Alias introducer 

9 Choosy ones, in Jif ads 

10 N.B.A. great with size 

22 shoes 

II Frenzied 

12 Only 

13 All in front? 

14 Bit of baby talk 

15 Uncertainty 

16 Shower of the way 

17 Silents star whose 

name is an anagram 
of 112-Down 

18 Travel, as thou might 


24 Certain wedding 
officiant 

29 Apt radio call letters 

for a beach town 

30 Babe magnet 
32 Caesar’s “to be” 

35 Creep (along) 

36 Lower Manhattan 

37 Rates_(is 

perfect) 

38 Dangerous juggling 

prop 

40 “_-daisy!” 

42 Set one’s sights on 

43 Slip in lieu of a chip 

45 Without a contract 

46 Editorial override 

48 "... but who_?” 

49 Mayhem 

50 Mount_, 

second-highest peak 
in Africa 

51 Big jerk 

55 Birds with long, 
curved beaks 

58 Pittsburgh-based food 

company 

59 Radio format 

61 Equal, in math 

62 Long tale 

64 “Don’t_ 

surprised” 

66 Primarily study 

67 Jack of old westerns 

69 Alternative to sending 

to jail 

70 No longer on deck 

71 Not tomboyish 

72 Brownstone hangout 
74 Dallas-based carrier: 

Abbr. 

78 Stud fee? 



79 Who wrote, “All great 
truths begin as 
blasphemies” 

81 Many a worker in 
ancient Rome 
84 Some small batteries 

86 Sister company 

of Budget 

87 Little ones 

88 One-named Irish 


91 1980 Olympics 
boycotter 

93 Some Crown Royal 

offerings 

94 Academy nomination 
97 Prep for the ring 

99 Title for Meghan 

Markle 

100 Sicily’s Mount_ 

101 Chums up 

102 Long Island 
university 


104 Jabs, in a way 

107 Writing attributed to 
King David 

108 Protruding part 

of the body 

109 Presume, informally 

110 Lure 

112Niamey’s land 
114 Daft 

116 Ottoman title 
117Tiniest sip 


118 Mature 

120 Pig 

121 “Roll Tide!” school 

122 River flooded in 
W.W.I to thwart the 
Germans 

126 Signature Obama 
legislation, for short 

127 Store-door posting: 
Abbr. 


GUNST0N STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES _ 

Kennedy Center honors for Cher, Reba, 'Hamilton' 


By Ashraf Khalil 

Associated Press 

Cher, composer Phillip Glass, country 
music star Reba McEntire and jazz legend 
Wayne Shorter will be honored for lifetime 
achievements in the arts at this year’s Ken¬ 
nedy Center Honors. 

The national arts center also announced 
Wednesday a special award for the genre¬ 
bending musical “Hamilton,” as part of the 
gala set for Dec. 2. 

Before last year’s program, several hon- 
orees threatened a boycott if President 
Donald Trump attended. He and first lady 
Melania Trump decided to skip the event 
“to allow the honorees to celebrate with¬ 
out any political distraction,” as the White 
House put it. 

The White House said it’s too early to 


know whether Trump will participate in 
this year’s ceremony. Trump might at¬ 
tend the Group of 20 summit in Argentina, 
which ends Dec. 1. 

Glass said he hopes Trump does show 
up as a conciliatory gesture to the arts 
community. “If he were to come, it would 
represent a real broadening of his perspec¬ 
tive,” Glass said. “American arts really is 
our biggest contribution to the world, far 
more than our politics.” 

Last year, the Kennedy Center’s presi¬ 
dent, Deborah F. Rutter, publicly thanked 
Trump for allowing the night to focus solely 
on the arts and the honorees. But she also 
said she hoped to see the president attend 
in the future. “I always hope that the person 
in that office makes a point of showing as 
much support for American arts and cul¬ 


ture as his predecessors did and as his suc¬ 
cessors will,” Rutter said in an interview. 

The “Hamilton” honor marks a first-time 
honor for a specific piece of art, and a first 
for a contemporary work. The award will 
go to the four main creators of the musical: 
writer and actor Lin-Manuel Miranda, di¬ 
rector Thomas Kail, choreographer Andy 
Blankenbuehler and music director Alex 
Lacamoire. 

The musical is playing at the Kennedy 
Center through mid-September. 

“This work has had such a huge impact 
in such a short time. It not only changed the 
way that people think about art, it changed 
the way they think about history and the 
storytelling of history,” said Rutter, who 
didn’t think awards like this would become 
regular events. “We felt it was important 



Cher, left, and Reba McEntire, right, have 
been announced as this year’s recipients 
of the Kennedy Center Honors awards. 


to honor it in real time and not 30 years in 
the future.” 

The four men said in a statement that the 
honor was “humbling beyond our wildest 
expectations for our show.” 



Richard Shotwell, Invision/AP 


Jane Fonda participates in the “Jane Fonda in Five Acts” panel during the HBO Television Critics 
Association Summer Press Tour on Wednesday in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


TELEVISION NEWS 

Jane Fonda 
looks ahead 
to ‘9 to 5’ 
sequel, back 
to Vietnam 

From wire reports 

Jane Fonda said she’s still con¬ 
fronted by Vietnam War veterans 
over her 1970s anti-war activism 
and welcomes the encounters. 

Such moments provide an op¬ 
portunity to talk, she said, which 
needs to be done with what Fonda 
called “an open mind and a soft 
heart.” 

The actress drew bitter criti¬ 
cism after being photographed 
atop an anti-aircraft gun during a 
controversial 1972 visit to North 
Vietnam. Meeting with TV critics 
Wednesday to discuss a new HBO 
documentary on her life, she ex¬ 
pressed regret for that moment. 

She said it was thoughtless to 
perch on the gun and called it 
“horrible” to think about the mes¬ 
sage her action sent to soldiers 
and their families, she said. 

It was an earlier meeting with 
U.S. soldiers in Paris that sparked 
her activism, Fonda said. Her be¬ 
lief that America always fought 
on “the side of the angels” was 
shaken by what she heard and 
later read. 

Her late father, actor Henry 
Fonda, was a World War II veter¬ 
an, and Jane Fonda had served as 
“Miss Army Recruiter” in 1954. 

She felt betrayed and lied to 
by America’s leadership over the 
war and decided she would do ev¬ 
erything possible to help stop it as 
part of a movement, Fonda said. 

At age 80, Fonda looks back at 
her life in HBO’s “Jane Fonda in 
Five Acts,” from director-pro¬ 
ducer Susan Lacy and debuting 
this fall. Fonda continues to work, 
starring opposite Lily Tomlin 
on the Netflix series “Grace and 
Frankie” and working with Tom¬ 
lin and Dolly Parton on a sequel 
to their hit 1980 movie “9 to 5.” 


The new take on women’s mis¬ 
treatment in the workplace will 
have to address how the situation 
is worse today in some regards, 
including treatment of contract 
workers, or she won’t be in it, 
Fonda said. 

On the bright side, Fonda said 
she expects to see sexual harass¬ 
ment decline “because guys are 
scared.” 

Grammer considers 
‘Frasier’ reboot 

Frasier Crane might be getting 
his radio show back. 

Kelsey Grammer is plotting 
to bring back the ’90s classic 
“Frasier,” Deadline reported 
Wednesday. 

The original show, a spinoff of 
“Cheers,” ran for 11 seasons from 
1993 to 2004, starring Grammer, 
David Hyde Pierce, Jane Leeves, 
Peri Gilpin and the late John Ma¬ 
honey. “Frasier” picked up 37 
Emmy Awards along the way, in¬ 
cluding five consecutive awards 
for outstanding comedy series. 

The possible reboot is expected 
to see Frasier in a new city, which 


could play into the finale, which 
saw the title character leave Seat¬ 
tle for Chicago to follow girlfriend 
Charlotte (Laura Linney). 

Grammer is talking to writers 
with pitches for the reboot, ac¬ 
cording to Deadline. 

He’s currently on board the up¬ 
coming Fox legal drama “Proven 
Innocent,” which is set to pre¬ 
miere next year. 

Smile, pardner: Movie 
gets HBO greenlight 

“Deadwood” fans can exhale. 

HBO says it’s greenlighted a 
long-discussed movie based on 
the Western drama that ended a 
dozen years ago. 

HBO programming chief 
Casey Bloys said Wednesday that 
production is scheduled to begin 
in October. An air date has yet to 
be set, but it could debut in spring 
2019, he said. 

Bloys told a TV critics’ meeting 
it was a logistical nightmare get¬ 
ting the ensemble cast’s sched¬ 
ules to align, but it finally worked 
out. 


The critically acclaimed, 
award-winning “Deadwood” was 
set in the rough-and-tumble South 
Dakota mining town of the title. 

The series aired from 2004-06 
with stars including Timothy Oly¬ 
phant, Ian McShane and Molly 
Parker. 

AMC reinstates 
‘Talking Dead’ host 

AMC host Chris Hardwick is re¬ 
turning to work after a review of 
sexual assault allegations against 
him by a former girlfriend. 

The network says returning 
Hardwick to work at “Talking 
Dead” and “Talking with Chris 
Hardwick” is the “appropriate 
step” after a review that includ¬ 
ed interviews with numerous 
people. 

It says Hardwick will return to 
“Talking Dead” Aug. 12. 

Substitute host Yvette Nicole 
Brown will be interim guest host 
of “The Walking Dead Season 9 
Preview Special” on Aug. 5, and a 
guest on “Talking Dead” on Aug. 
12. 


Drake and Migos 
postpone joint tour 

Hip-hop stars Drake and Migos 
have made the “necessary deci¬ 
sion” to postpone their joint sum¬ 
mer tour, which was set to kick off 
on Thursday. 

Instead of beginning in Salt 
Lake City, the Aubrey & the Three 
Migos tour will debut in Kansas 
City on Aug. 10, according to a 
statement from Drake’s spokes¬ 
person. The Salt Lake City show 
has now been moved to Oct. 10. 

“In order to deliver the high 
standard tour experience our 
fans expect and deserve, we have 
made the necessary decision to 
slightly adjust the beginning of 
the Aubrey & the Three Migos 
tour schedule,” said the state¬ 
ment, which concert promoter 
Live Nation also released. 

The tour’s planned dates in the 
Los Angeles area are unaffected. 
Two concerts at Staples Center 
and two at the Forum in Ingle¬ 
wood in October are still on. 

The Canadian rapper and hip- 
hop trio announced their sprawl¬ 
ing North American tour in May. 

Reports: Reported 
overdose was meth 

Demi Lovato is awake and re¬ 
sponsive, but the reason for the 
“Sober” singer’s Tuesday morning 
collapse, which brought emergen¬ 
cy responders to her Los Angeles 
home, remains a mystery. 

TMZ initially cited law enforce¬ 
ment sources speculating the sing¬ 
er had been treated with Narcan 
following a possible heroin over¬ 
dose. Multiple reports, including 
a follow-up from TMZ, now claim 
that heroin wasn’t the reason for 
the 25-year-old pop star’s loss of 
consciousness. Narcan is typically 
used to combat opioid overdoses. 

TheBlast.com reported 

Wednesday that “a nurse at the 
hospital told police Lovato was 
using some type of methamphet- 
amine in the time leading up to 
the incident.” 

The site also claims that police 
who joined paramedics at Lova- 
to’s residence took photos of what 
they believe to be drug parapher¬ 
nalia, though they didn’t remove 
anything from the home. 

From wire reports 
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OPINION 

When Trump goes solo, it’s bad for him, US 


By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

The Dallas Morning News 

A mid the furor over Donald 
Trump’s struggle to explain his 
seemingly subservient perfor¬ 
mance with Vladimir Putin in 
Helsinki, the president gave a revealing 
insight into his mindset during another 
unusual move: jawboning the Federal 
Reserve against raising interest rates. 

“Now I’m just saying the same thing 
that I would have said as a private citizen,” 
Trump said in an interview with CNBC’s 
Joe Kernan. “So somebody would say, ‘Oh, 
maybe you shouldn’t say that as a presi¬ 
dent.’ I couldn’t care less what they say, 
because my views haven’t changed.” 

A standard political maxim is that the 
presidency and individual presidents 
change one another, both in their opera¬ 
tional styles and policies. Inevitably, the 
world looks different both substantively 
and politically from 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave. 

George H.W. Bush took a skeptical 
stance toward Ronald Reagan’s outreach 
to the Soviet Union’s Mikhail Gorbachev 
in 1988, only to embrace it once in the 
White House. Bill Clinton modified his 
prior stress on human rights in presiden¬ 
tial dealings with China. Barack Obama 
altered his approach on health care policy 
after his election. 

But not Donald Trump. After being per¬ 
suaded initially to try more traditional 
paths both organizationally and substan¬ 
tively — initially keeping the Iran nuclear 
agreement was one — the 45th president 
has very much reverted to the operational 
style and policy positions he embraced as a 
private citizen, often for decades. 

As a result, which has been painfully 
evident over the last week, he is creating 
problems for himself in both aspects. 

From an organizational viewpoint, 


Trump’s unilateral dealings with the 
leaders of North Korea and Russia are 
reminiscent of how he ran his real estate 
organization as a one-man show with nei¬ 
ther formal structure nor nonfamily advis¬ 
ers. Trump has seemingly abandoned the 
staff structure he reluctantly accepted in 
2017, all but ignoring John Kelly, the re¬ 
tired general who remains the nominal 
chief of staff but with clearly decreasing 
influence. 

(The last president who tried to operate 
without a chief of staff was Jimmy Carter, 
who soon realized his error and reverted to 
a more structured setup.) 

Before Helsinki, Trump pointedly dis¬ 
dained both preparatory sessions and 
pages of briefing materials, spending the 
weekend playing golf at his club in Scotland 
and issuing periodic tweets. The meeting 
had no formal agenda, enabling the more 
organized Putin to control the discussion 
both substantively and atmospherically. 

They talked for two hours without ad¬ 
visers, so only Trump, Putin and their 
translators know what happened. After¬ 
ward, Putin appears to have briefed some 
advisers, but Trump made no formal ef¬ 
fort either to inform the public or brief top 
American officials. That led to the embar¬ 
rassing public acknowledgement by direc¬ 
tor of intelligence Dan Coats that he did not 
know what had transpired. 

Trump further confused matters with 
his contradictory comments on what he 
said — or meant to say — about Russian 
interference in the 2016 election. That 
prompted some congressional Democrats 
to make the dubious suggestion that law¬ 
makers interview the translator to learn 
what happened. 

Trump’s policy of pursuing closer rela¬ 
tions with Putin and minimizing efforts 
to force Russia to pay a price for attack¬ 
ing American democracy is very much his 
own policy. Despite suggestions that Putin 


holds some sort of influence over him, it 
reflects views Trump has expressed for 
more than three decades. 

Similarly, his denigration and misun¬ 
derstanding of the world’s single most suc¬ 
cessful peacekeeping instrument since the 
Romans’ Pax Romana, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, reflects Trump’s 
long-held misunderstanding of its underly¬ 
ing goal. NATO doesn’t just protect Euro¬ 
pean nations, it also binds them with the 
United States in a way that provides a more 
powerful deterrent to potential aggressors, 
whether from the east (i.e. Russia) or be¬ 
yond (Islamic terrorists). 

Similarly, the divisive positions Trump 
is implementing on trade and immigra¬ 
tion are ones he has held for decades. 
His America First attitude on trade dates 
from the 1980s, though his chief target has 
changed from Japan to China. 

One irony is that Trump’s declaration the 
Federal Reserve should hold down interest 
rates is a rare exception. Three years ago, 
during the Obama administration, he ac¬ 
cused then Federal Reserve Chairwoman 
Janet Yellen of keeping interest rates arti¬ 
ficially low to benefit the Democrats and 
urged her to raise them. 

Still, the fact that the developing trade 
war is already threatening the domestic 
economy and the rift with traditional U.S. 
allies is encouraging Putin underscores 
the need for Trump to reconsider how he is 
running the presidency and making policy 
decisions. More consultation with his ad¬ 
visers might be a useful first step. 

Unfortunately, the unlikelihood of much 
presidential introspection and self-exami¬ 
nation makes that unlikely, for now. Per¬ 
haps only a damaging defeat in November’s 
elections can persuade Trump his current 
course does no one any good, especially 
himself. 


Carl P. Leubsdorf is a former Washington 
bureau chief of The Dallas Morning News. 


GIs, vets also hurt when reporting is attacked 


By Martha Raddatz 

Special To The Washington Post 

L ike so many of my colleagues, I 
have covered this nation’s wars for 
decades, working side by side with 
our soldiers, sailors, Marines and 
airmen. I have shared foxholes and flight 
decks with these brave Americans, and I 
have felt our mutual respect for the respon¬ 
sibility that each of us holds in our chosen 
professions. It has been an honor covering 
them and the families who support them. I 
am proud that I can tell their stories. 

It is the job of the press to rigorously 
cover the military and to ask hard ques¬ 
tions. But I could never have told those sto¬ 
ries if the military did not open its doors 
tome. 

I think of the combat mission I witnessed 
from the back seat of an F-15 that gave me a 
firsthand look at the care our aircrews take 
when conducting those missions. I think 
back to the summer of 2004 in Iraq, when 
I heard about a battle in which eight of our 
soldiers were killed in just a few hours, 
most trying to rescue a platoon that had 
been ambushed. If the Army hadn’t helped 
me tell that story, if those soldiers and their 
families hadn’t trusted me with some of 
the most painful memories they will ever 
have, the heroics of that battle would never 
have come to light. There would have been 
no ABC News stories, no book, no National 
Geographic series on the battle. 

I am proud to have gained the hard-won 
respect of so many of those I have met over 
the years. But as I listen to the vitriol aimed 
at the press by our president, I worry that 
those days of mutual respect will disap¬ 
pear for the next generation of reporters. 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump hugs VFW 
member Alan Q. Jones at the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States Na¬ 
tional Convention on Tuesday in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

We in the press are all sadly getting 
used to listening to some Americans boo¬ 
ing, threatening and belittling the media at 
the behest of President Donald Trump. But 
Trump’s rally before hundreds of veterans 
at the Veterans of Foreign Wars convention 
Tuesday in Kansas City, Mo., was especial¬ 
ly disturbing. 

“Don’t believe the crap you see from 
these people, the fake news,” Trump said, 
pointing to members of the press there to 
cover the event. 

Have those veterans who booed and 


taunted the media in response to Trump’s 
cue forgotten that some members of the 
press corps are combat veterans? Have 
they forgotten that there are members of 
the press who continue to cover the mili¬ 
tary after suffering life-altering injuries 
while at the side of our courageous service- 
members? Have they forgotten that since 
the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq began, 
hundreds of journalists have given their 
lives for their work, many times while re¬ 
porting from U.S. war zones? 

And when the president boasts that he 
will fix the Department of Veterans Af¬ 
fairs, have his supporters forgotten the at¬ 
tention that the press has drawn to those 
very issues? Do they remember that in 
2008, an investigation by The Washington 
Post’s Dana Priest, Anne Hull and photog¬ 
rapher Michel du Cille was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for public service for “ex¬ 
posing mistreatment of wounded veterans 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital, evoking a 
national outcry and producing reforms by 
federal officials”? 

The president may sometimes acknowl¬ 
edge that there are some reporters who do 
good work. But that is drowned out by his 
endless, fiery attacks on “fake news.” It 
hits all of us in the press corps, no matter 
what we cover and how we cover it. 

Over time it will take its toll. That will be 
a shame, and not only for our democracy. 
If Trump’s rallying cry continues to reso¬ 
nate, it will be a terrible loss for the very 
veterans he claims he wants to help. 

Martha Raddatz is chief global affairs 
correspondent for ABC News, co-anchor of ABC’s 
“This Week” and author of “The Long Road Home: 
A Story of War and Family.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Ell’s fine won’t reform Google 

The New York Times 

The European Union’s decision to fine 
Google $5.1 billion for abusing its domi¬ 
nance in the smartphone business un¬ 
earthed some dubious corporate practices, 
but the penalty and an order for Google 
to change its practices are, regrettably, 
unlikely to make the technology industry 
more competitive. 

After a yearslong investigation, Europe’s 
top antitrust official, Margrethe Vestager, 
this month said that Google had unfairly 
exploited its market power by imposing re¬ 
strictions on manufacturers like Samsung 
that use the company’s Android software 
on their smartphones. This case is impor¬ 
tant because about 80 percent of smart¬ 
phones sold in Europe and globally run on 
Android, and Google is by far the largest 
player in internet search. The company is 
also the biggest player in online advertis¬ 
ing, with a nearly 40 percent market share 
last year, and it has a commanding pres¬ 
ence in a number of other internet busi¬ 
nesses, like video, email and maps. 

The European Union had three main 
complaints: Google required cellphone 
companies that wanted to offer its Play app 
store or search to preinstall 11 of its apps as 
a bundle, whether they wanted all of them 
or not. The company gave the largest man¬ 
ufacturers money if the only search they 
installed was Google’s. And the company 
prohibited manufacturers from developing 
phones on altered versions of Android not 
approved by Google if they wanted to use 
any of its other services. 

The company strongly disputed the al¬ 
legation that its practices are anticompeti¬ 
tive, arguing that they are designed to help 
recoup Google’s investment in Android, 
which it licenses free to device manufac¬ 
turers. Google, which plans to appeal the 
decision, asserts that Android is a much 
more open and competitive platform than 
its main rival, which is used by the iPhone, 
in which Apple controls both the device 
and the software. Indeed, Android devices 
tend to be cheaper than iPhones because 
manufacturers like Samsung, Motorola 
and LG make competing phones. 

The European case is strongest when 
it argues against Google’s exclusionary 
requirements — that cellphone makers 
not produce devices with other versions 
of Android and that they install only the 
Google search app. But the larger problem 
with the union’s case is that it’s unlikely to 
shake Google’s dominance. 

For starters, while a $5.1 billion fine is 
large in absolute terms, it’s a relative bar¬ 
gain for Google and its parent company, Al¬ 
phabet, which had $103 billion in cash and 
securities warming its accounts at the end 
of March and had nearly $13 billion in prof¬ 
its last year. Even more important, billions 
of people around the world are already ac¬ 
customed to using the company’s apps and 
services on their Android phones and are 
likely to stick to them. Even new users will 
most likely gravitate toward Google even if 
the company’s apps are not preinstalled be¬ 
cause of the superiority of many of its prod¬ 
ucts and because so many other people use 
them — the so-called network effect. 

This case highlights the importance of 
more proactive and thoughtful antitrust 
enforcement and regulation. Antitrust of¬ 
ficials have a difficult job. By the time they 
bring enforcement cases it can be hard to 
reverse the harm that has already been 
done. It is also difficult to foresee and pre¬ 
vent bad outcomes. That’s why it is impor¬ 
tant that lawmakers and regulators use all 



Mark Lennihan/AP 


Shares in Google parent Alphabet jumped in after-hours trading Monday. The compa¬ 
ny’s second-quarter results exceeded Wall Street forecasts after taking into account a 
$5 billion charge levied by European regulators. 


the tools they have to encourage competi¬ 
tion and fair play. 

A win for freedom in Vietnam 

The Dallas Morning News 

Being in the news business, it’s all too 
easy to become jaded and lose faith in the 
ability to effect change. But we’re happy to 
report that William Nguyen’s release from 
a Vietnamese jail gives us hope — not only 
in the ability of individuals to make a dif¬ 
ference, but in our elected representatives 
to put partisanship aside and come togeth¬ 
er for a common cause. 

As we wrote last month, Nguyen, a Hous¬ 
tonian and Yale University graduate, was 
beaten and arrested by Vietnamese police 
June 10 while taking part in peaceful pro¬ 
tests in Ho Chi Minh City against “special 
economic zones” that would lease land to 
foreign investors for up to 99 years. 

Most of the leases are expected to go to 
Chinese investors, which many Vietnam¬ 
ese see as a threat to their sovereignty. 
China and Vietnam have a long and tumul¬ 
tuous history, including ongoing territorial 
disputes and a 1979 war that left more than 
25,000 Vietnamese dead. Protesters were 
also marching against a new cybersecurity 
law which many say gives the Communist- 
ruled state more power to crack down on 
dissent. 

Nguyen, an American citizen whose 
mother emigrated from Vietnam to the 
U.S. in the 1970s, was visiting Ho Chi 
Minh City on a stopover before graduating 
from a master’s program in public policy 
at Singapore University. He reportedly 
was arrested and beaten after asking po¬ 
lice to remove barricades to the demon¬ 
strators’ path. In a video, Nguyen is shown 
being dragged through the streets, his face 
bloodied, by plainclothes policemen. 

Tried and found guilty of “disrupting 
public order,” Nguyen was deported Fri¬ 
day after appeals from his family, this 
newspaper, the U.S. Embassy in Vietnam 
and elected officials. He reportedly is safe 
and in good spirits in Singapore and will 
return to the U.S. shortly. 

As we said in our earlier editorial, the U.S. 
government “should actively support and 
protect American citizens who lend their 
voices to the preservation and prolifera¬ 
tion of human freedom.” And we’re happy 
to report that’s exactly what happened. 
While in Vietnam this month, Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo raised Nguyen’s arrest 
with officials and “encouraged a speedy 
resolution to his case,” according to a State 
Department spokesperson. 

Moreover, our elected representatives 
in Texas and across the country came to¬ 
gether to call for Nguyen’s release and safe 
return. On July 18, a bipartisan group of 
19 senators and members of Congress, in¬ 


cluding Texas Sens. John Cornyn and Ted 
Cruz, sent a letter to Pompeo reiterating 
that “one of our most important responsi¬ 
bilities as elected representatives is to pro¬ 
tect the American people both at home and 
abroad” and urging him to “use all diplo¬ 
matic means” at his disposal “to ensure 
Mr. Nguyen’s safe return to the United 
States.” Those efforts paid off. 

Safeguard election integrity 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

In the recent indictment by special 
counsel Robert Mueller of a dozen Russian 
intelligence officers, there is an alarming 
detail. 

“In or around July 2016,” the indictment 
states, “(Anatoliy Sergeyevich) Kovalev 
and his co-conspirators hacked the website 
of a state board of elections and stole infor¬ 
mation related to approximately 500,000 
voters, including names, addresses, partial 
Social Security numbers, dates of birth 
and driver’s license numbers.” 

We already knew that the Department 
of Homeland Security notified 21 states in 
2017 that they had been targeted by Rus¬ 
sian hackers during 2016. Although the list 
was not made public, Illinois identified it¬ 
self as a state that had its voter database 
breached by hackers. Election officials in 
Illinois previously notified 76,000 residents 
that their information had been stolen. 

A spokesman for the Illinois State Board 
of Elections said that state isn’t aware 
of others that “experienced an actual 
breach.” But election integrity activists in 
Georgia were startled to see the Mueller 
indictment identify it, for the first time, as 
one of the states targeted by the Russian 
operation. “On or about October 28, 2016, 
Kovalev and his co-conspirators visited 
the websites of certain counties in Geor¬ 
gia, Iowa and Florida to identify vulner¬ 
abilities,” the indictment states. 

In California, Secretary of State Alex 
Padilla has approved the use of electronic 
poll books and other computerized voting 
equipment. Local polling places are being 
replaced by larger vote centers, and coun¬ 
ties will begin mailing absentee ballots to 
every registered voter without waiting for 
a request. 

Does the secretary have procedures 
in place to verify that voter files have not 
been breached and election equipment 
has not been hacked? Do election officials 
in California’s 58 counties have adequate 
training and personnel to prevent or catch 
security breaches? 

It does not appear so. In Los Angeles 
County, 118,000 registered voters were 
inexplicably left off the printed voter rolls 
in the June primary. Until we know why 
and how that happened, voters should be 
deeply concerned about the integrity of 


California’s elections. 

For decades, political opponents have 
traded charges of voter fraud and voter 
suppression whenever the issue of election 
integrity was raised. That’s not helpful. We 
now have incontrovertible evidence that a 
hostile foreign power hacked voter regis¬ 
tration files in U.S. states and counties. We 
should all be on the same side in the fight 
to secure our elections from interference. 

Pick rightly judged to be unfit 

The Baltimore Sun 

Last week, a Trump nominee to serve 
on the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
was withdrawn from consideration. What’s 
notable is not simply that someone with 
extreme legal and political views wasn’t 
approved by the U.S. Senate or even that 
the administration had to withdraw a nom¬ 
inee (a rarity, but it has happened). It’s the 
cause of Ryan Bounds’ failure: A key Re¬ 
publican couldn’t stomach his racist writ¬ 
ings of a quarter-century ago. 

In case anyone has failed to notice, dis¬ 
plays of bigotry and racism within the 
current administration aren’t exactly get¬ 
ting a sharp reprimand from Congress, 
at least not from the party in control of it. 
From President Donald Trump’s remarks 
to his embrace of the alt-right, his dog- 
whistle speeches about border security, 
the cruel treatment of immigrant children 
or Trump’s pronouncement of “good peo¬ 
ple” among the neo-Nazis who marched in 
Charlottesville, this president’s attitudes 
are well established. 

Just recently, Homeland Secretary 
Kirstjen Nielsen echoed her boss’ views 
on the moral equivalency of the white su¬ 
premacists who marched in Virginia last 
year and those who protested them. “It’s 
not like one side is right and one side is 
wrong,” she said at the Aspen Security 
Forum in Colorado. She was no doubt at¬ 
tempting to make a point about the use of 
violence, but given the administration’s 
failure to condemn white supremacy, it’s 
worrisome that a distinction between Nazis 
and those who oppose fascism is so elusive 
to a Cabinet member. 

Bounds, 45, an assistant U.S. district at¬ 
torney in Oregon and darling of The Fed¬ 
eralist Society, was nominated last fall to 
fill Oregon’s seat on the famously liberal¬ 
leaning appeals court. Both of Oregon’s 
senators, Democrats Ron Wyden and Jeff 
Merkley, opposed him. Last month, how¬ 
ever, he was approved by a one-vote ma¬ 
jority in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and appeared headed toward confirma¬ 
tion. And then something happened. Two 
Republican senators, first Tim Scott, of 
South Carolina, and then Marco Rubio, 
of Florida, announced they could not sup¬ 
port the nominee. Their reasoning? They 
just weren’t able to accept the bile Bounds 
spewed while in college. 

His writings included some pretty 
heavy-handed ridicule of Stanford Univer¬ 
sity campus organizations that promote di¬ 
versity and inclusion as well as those that 
identify by race or ethnic group — exam¬ 
ples of such entities might include an Asian 
engineering club or a black law student as¬ 
sociation. On another occasion, he wrote 
that schools should not feel pressured to 
expel rapists. 

During his hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee, Bounds tried to walk back 
those inflammatory writings, but his apol¬ 
ogy did not attract a single Democratic 
vote. The loss of Scott, who is black, was 
the telling one, however, particularly with 
Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., too sick to vote. 
Might this prove a turning point in whether 
Republicans will rubber stamp nominees 
or truly pay attention to their records, par¬ 
ticularly when it comes to discriminatory 
writings, speeches or behaviors? It took 
nine months of review for the Senate to say 
no to Bounds. Under the circumstances, 
how can the chamber possibly pronounce 
judgment on Supreme Court nominee 
Brett Kavanaugh and his far lengthier 
paper trail before November? 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Nonstick spray 
4 Swing band 
instrument 
7 Took a siesta 

12 Rage 

13 Scrape (out) 

14 Garlicky mayo 

15 Profit 

16 Whatever the 
outcome 

18 Out — limb 

19 Baby bird? 

20 Body powder 

22 Director Lee 

23 “Toodle-oo!” 

27 Hosp. areas 
29 Toady 

31 Chic again 

34 Spars 

35 Cuba’s 
capital 

37 Bear hair 

38 Verbal 

39 Roofing goo 
41 Mediocre 
45 Out — 

(sailing) 

47 Actor Harrison 

48 Hap-hazard 

52 Ad- — 
(improvise) 

53 Cognizant 

54 Rm. coolers 


55 Yoko from Tokyo 

56 Musical sounds 

57 “Smoking or —?” 

58 Up-to-date 

DOWN 

1 Wine grape 

2 Stadium 

3 Rock genre 

4 Stitches 

5 Japanese dogs 

6 Noble gas 

7 Unlit 

8 Texas tea 

9 Menagerie 

10 Golfer Ernie 

11 Conk out 
17 Wild revelry 
21 Pink hue 

23 Despots 

24 Early hrs. 


25 Body art, 
for short 

26 Reply (Abbr.) 

28 Director Howard 

30 Ostrich’s kin 

31 Pi follower 

32 Corn serving 

33 FDR project 

36 Physics bit 

37 Sistine Chapel 
mural 

40 Thai or Korean 

42 Acrylic fiber 

43 Parisian river 

44 River bend 

45 “— chic!” 

46 Org. 

48 Chapeau 
49— Jima 

50 Light brown 

51 Mine yield 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



7-27 CRYPTOQUIP 


FQHTY VLUV 


K D Q H Y A 


VLYDY’WW BYHYD CY UWTYBP 


WTHTBR QB VLY DYA KWUBYV: 

“FUDVTUB: TFKQPPTCWY.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IT WILL BE TEDIOUS 
TO PEEL THIS WHOLE POTATO RIGHT NOW, BUT 
I SUPPOSE ELL GRIN AND PARE IT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: K equals P 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Country singer 
McGraw 

4 Cupid’s specialty 
8 Young horse 

12 Praise in verse 

13 Jeans-maker 
Strauss 

14 Data 

15 Calendar abbr. 

16 Actor Baldwin 

17 Wound cover 

18 Belushi/Aykroyd 
band on “SNL,” 
with “The” 

21 Reggae relative 

22 Attempt 

23 Florida city 

26 Salt Lake athlete 

27 Cistern 

30 Algerian port 

31 Hot tub 

32 Horse play? 

33 Blend 

34 Mac rivals 

35 Informative 

36 Spike’s warning 

37 Misery 

38 “Nights in White 
Satin” band 

45 Spanish greeting 

46 Like some 
vaccines 

47 Fan’s cry 

48 Both (Pref.) 

49 Portal 

50 Code- 
breaking gp. 


51 Actress Patricia 

52 911 responders 

53 Stitch 

DOWN 

1 Pyramid, 
maybe 

2 Pedestal 
occupant 

3 Diner’s card 

4 “The Last 
Frontier” 

5 Peach — 

6 Done with 

7 Lasagna 
cheese 

8 Suspicious 

9 Formerly 

10 Miles away 

11 High tennis shots 

19 “Baseball 
Tonight” channel 

20 Three, in Rome 


23 Male cat 

24 “Exodus” hero 

25 Upper limit 

26 Boom times 

27 Pledge 

28 Gore and Green 

29 Plaything 

31 Dickens miser 

32 Rind 

34 Expert 

35 Titled peers 

36 AOL alternative 

37 Marshal Earp 

38 Holier — thou 

39 Abode 

40 Exile isle 

41 Apothecary 
measure 

42 Grecian 
vessels 

43 Lighten 

44 “Pygmalion” 
writer 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


ST R TBISMX QRM SJ 


SYYLWSMREHP ENBDLXN R 


XYRJJ BDDT DQHMSMX, S’P 

JRI SE’J R JOIYSE JOSYYHE. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: MOVIE THAT PROVED 
THERE’LL NEVER BE ALIENS LIVING ON THE 
RED PLANET: “MARTIAN: IMPOSSIBLE.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: M equals N 
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Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


SCAM 

FADS 

buyers with classifieds 



■ People saying Free Dog 
(different breeds) for 
adoption. 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 
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■ Germany 142 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Free Europe-wide delivery 
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Jobs Offered 630 


Ramstein Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 
general dentist to join our 

Please send your resume to 
ramsteindentalofficemanager@ 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

in opening for an experienced 


Please send your resume to 
wiesbadendentalofficemanager 
@gmail.com 
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11 Free Classifieds! 11 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8'km 

N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 
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Career CENTER 


AECOM 

Join the World’s #1 Transportation and General Engineering Firm 

Immediate Tob Openings in Qatar and Tordan 

AECOM is staffing existing multi-year contracts in Azraq, Jordan and 
Doha, Qatar. To be considered, you must be a U.S. Citizen, possess an 
active U.S. clearance, current passport, and be ready to start! Most 
positions require 4-5 years of relevant experience. 


Doha, Qatar Azraq, Jordan 

https://aecom.jobs/jobs/?location=Doha%2C+QAT https://aecom.iobs/iobs/?location=iordan 


• Liaison Officer/Program Support Specialist 

• Project Manager 

• Designer/Drafter 

• Architect 

• Fire Protection Engineer 

• Construction Manager/Inspector 

• Mechanical Engineer, Facilities Manager 

• Community Planner 

• Mechanical Engineer 

• Civil Engineer Manager, Transportation & 
Airfield 

• Site Manager Engineer 

• Land Surveyor 

• Electrical Engineer-Utilities Manager 

• Civil Engineer 


• Real Property Community Planner 

• Engineer (Electrical Construction) 

• Engineer (Civil/Structural) 

• Engineer (Mechanical Construction) 

WHO WE ARE 

AECOM is a collaborative 
force of world-class innovators 
and visionaries on a journey 
to transform our world for the 
better 


Are you in the picture? 



Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


Apply at www.aecom.jobs 

For more information, email recruiter cristina.chudy@aecom.com . 


Qualified applicants will receive consideration for employment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, sexual orientation, gender identity, disability or protected veteran status. 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY - COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 




PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



LET YOUR REAL ESTATE EXPERTS GUIDE 
YOU ON YOUR JOURNEY TO HOMEOWNERSHIP 


Your#! Tampa Bay Military 
and Veteran Specialist 


Manuela "Mannie" Woodrum 

I REALTOR* since 1982 

fiJS 




RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ ERIC W. GARDNER 


& 


REALTOR 1 , GRI, ABR® 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

, www.FlyNavyHomes.cor 
RE/MAX Alliance . 


OVER S30K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


starsk^stripes. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 





STARStQlSTRI PES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




American 

Doctors & Staff 

Services Offered: 

Family Dentistry 
Certified Orthodontics 
Crowns and Veneers 
Implant Surgery 
Zoom Teeth Whitening 
Wisdom Teeth Surgery 
Nitrous Oxide 

Saturday & Evening Appointr 
Caring, Friendly American Sta 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 

Ramstein 
Dental Care 

06371 406230 M 
Post Strasse 1,66877 Ramstein 






Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks today!!! 
info@interglobalshipping.de, 
www.interglobalshipping.de 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARS*aSTRIPES. 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 




Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from Capitol Hill to Europe, 
Pacific, the Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 




Round-the-world news for Americas military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me on top. 



STARSiOf STRIPES 


I need to know what’s going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — that’s 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as I’m on 
the road\ I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works perfectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and it’s included in the 
Digital Access subscription 
for one low price. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Tennis 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

Deals 


Cycling 


Tour de France 

Wednesday 

At Saint-Lary-Soulan, France 
17th Stage 

A 40.4-mile ride in the Pyrenees from 
Bagneres-de-Luchon to Saint-Lary-Sou- 
lan, the shortest stage in this year’s tour, 
with a Hors categorie summit finish fol¬ 
lowing a pair of Category 1 climbs 

1. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar 
Team, 2:21:27. 

2. Daniel Martin, Ireland, UAE Team 
Emirates, :28. 

3. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Team Sky, 


Atlanta Open 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 
At Atlantic Station 
Atlanta 

Purse: $668,460 (WT250) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second Round 

Chung Hyeon (3), South Korea, def. 
Taylor Fritz, United States, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 

Ryan Harrison (8), United States, def. 
Lukas Lacko, Slovakia, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Mischa Zverev (7), Germany, def. 
Mikhail Youzhny, Russia, 6-4, 6-2. 

John Isner (1), United Statesm def. 
Alex de Minaur, Australia, 6-3, 6-2. 


:47. 

4. Primoz Rogli 
Jumbo, :52. 

5. Tom Dumoulin, Netherlands, Team 
Sunweb, same time. 

6. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, Lot- 
toNL-Jumbo, 1:05. 

7. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Team Sky, 
1:33. 

8. Chris Froome, Britain, Team Sky, 
1:35. 

9. Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar Team, 
same time. 

10. Ilnur Zakarin, Russia, Katusha- 
Alpecin, 2:01. 

11. Rafal Maj'ka, Poland, Bora-Hans- 
grohe, 2:20. 

12. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movi¬ 
star Team, 2:32. 

13. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 2:35. 

14. David Gaudu, France, Groupama- 
FDJ, 3:23. 

15. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana 
Pro Team, 4:00. 

16. Warren Barguil, France, Fortuneo- 
Samsic, 4:15. 

17. Bob Jungels, Luxembourg, Quick¬ 
step Floors, 5:10. 

18. Jesper Hansen, Denmark, Astana 
Pro Team, same time. 

19. Wout Poels, Netherlands, Team 
Sky, 5:12. 

20. Tanel Kangert, Estonia, Astana Pro 
Team, 5:38. 

Also 

27. Tejay van Garderen, United States, 
BMC Racing, 9:08. 

69. Chad Haga, United States, Sunweb, 
19:37. 

76. Ian Boswell, United States, Katu- 
sha Alpecin, same time. 

122. Taylor Phinney, United States, EF 
Education First-Drapac, 25:48. 

125. Lawson Craddock, United States, 
EF Education First-Drapac, same time. 
Overall Standings 
(After 17 stages) 

1. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, 
70:34:11. 

2. Tom Dumoulin, Netherlands, Sun¬ 
web, 1:59. 

3. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, 2:31. 

4. Primoz Roglic, Slovenia, LottoNL- 
Jumbo, 2:47. 

5. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
3:30. 

6. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, Lot- 
toNL-Jumbo, 4:19. 

7. Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar, 4:34. 

8. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 5:13. 

9. Dan Martin, Ireland, UAE Team Emir¬ 
ates, 6:33. 

10. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana, 
9:31. 

11. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movi¬ 
star, 11:25. 

12. Ilnur Zakarin, Russia, Katusha 
Alpecin, 11:31. 

13. Bob Jungels, Luxembourg, Quick¬ 
step Floors, 14:20. 

14. Pierre Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 16:03. 

15. Guillaume Martin, France, Wanty- 
Groupe Gobert, 22:30. 

16. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Team Sky, 
24:34. 

17. Warren Barguil, France, Fortuneo- 
Samsic, 26:54. 

18. Bauke Mollema, Netherlands, Trek- 
Segafredo, 27:22. 

19. Tanel Kangert, Estonia, Astana Pro 
Team, 27:35. 

20. Damiano Caruso, Italy, BMC Rac¬ 
ing, 32:56. 

Also 

35. Tejay van Garderen, United States, 
BMC Racing, 1:08:39. 

73. Chad Haga, United States, Sunweb, 
2:04:48. 

75. Ian Boswell, United States, Katu¬ 
sha Alpecin, 2:09:28. 

132. Taylor Phinney, United States, EF 
Education First-Drapac, 3:07:08. 

146. Lawson Craddock, United States, 
EF Education First-Drapac, 3:41:40. 


First Round 

Romain Arneodo, Monaco, and Jeremy 
Chardy, France, def. Divij Sharan, India, 
and Artem Sitak, New Zealand, 6-4, 7-5. 

Taylor Fritz, United States, and Cam¬ 
eron Norrie, Britain, def. Jonathan Erlich, 
Israel, and Joe Salisbury (4), Britain, 6-3, 
6-4. 

Ryan Harrison and Rajeev Ram (2), 
United States, def. Marcelo Arevalo, El 
Salvador, and Miguel Angel Reyes-Va- 
rela, Mexico, 7-5, 6-1. 

Quarterfinals 

Nicholas Monroe, United States, and 
John-Patrick Smith (3), Australia, def. 
Slovenia, LottoNL- Christopher Eubanks and Donald Young, 
United States, 6-3, 2-6,10-4. 


Swiss Open 


Wednesday 
At Roy Emerson Arena 
Gstaad, Switzerland 
Purse: $587,600 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Roberto 
Carballes Baena, Spain, 6-4, 4-6, 7-6 (4). 

Matteo Berretini, Italy, def. Andrey 
Rublev (4), Russia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Roberto Bautista Agut (2), Spain, def. 
Jaume Munar, Spain, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Feliciano Lopez (8), Spain, def. Oriol 
Roca, Spain, 4-6, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 


Zelenay, Slovakia, def. Roman Jebavy, 
Czech Republic, and Andres Molteni (3), 
Argentina, 6-3, 3-6, 10-8. 

Santiago Gonzalez, Mexico, and Joao 
Sousa (2), Portugal, def. Austin Krajicek, 
United States, and Jeevan Nedunchezhi- 
yan, India, 6-1, 6-0. 

Guido Andreozzi, Argentina, and Jau¬ 
me Munar, Spain, def. N.Sriram Balaji and 
Vishnu Vardhan, India, 6-7 (7), 6-3, 11-9. 

Quarterfinals 

Robin Haase and Matwe Middelkoop 
(1), Netherlands, def. Adrian Bodmer and 
Jakub Paul, Switzerland, 6-4, 6-2. 

German Championships 

Wednesday 

At Rothenbaum Tennis Arena 
Hamburg, Germany 
Purse: $1.9 million (WT500) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, def. Fernando 
Verdasco (8), Spain, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

Diego Schwartzman (2), Argentina, 
def. Daniel Masur, Germany, 6-2, 6-2. 

Jozef Kovalik, Slovakia, def. Rudolf 
Molleker, Germany, 6-4, 6-0. 

Leonardo Mayer, Argentina, def. Gael 
Monfils, France, 6-1, 7-- 


AP sportlight 


July 27 

1986 — Greg Lemond becomes the 
first American to win the Tour de France. 
LeMond’s teammate, Bernard Hinault of 
France, finishes second. 


First Round 

Pablo Cuevas, Uruguay, and Marc Lo¬ 
pez (4), Spain, def. Philipp Petzschner 
and Tim Puetz, Germany, 6-4, 6-1. 

Benoit Paire and Edouard Roger-Vas- 
selin, France, def. Dominic Inglot, Britain, 
and Franko Skugor, Croatia, 7-5,6-2. 

Julio Peralta, Chile, and Horacio Ze- 
ballos, Argentina, def. Martin Klizan and 
Jozef Kovalik, Slovakia, 6-2, 6-7 (5), 10-4. 


Fight schedule 

July 28 

At 02 Arena, London, Dillian Whyte 
vs. Joseph Parker, 12, heavyweights; 
Dereck Chisora vs. Carlos Takam, 10, 
heavyweights; Nick Web vs. Dave Allen, 
12, heavyweights; Conor Benn vs. Cedric 
Peynaud II, 10, welterweights. 

At Kissimmee, Fla., Christopher Diaz 
vs. Masayuki Ito, 12, for vacant WBO ju¬ 
nior lightweight title; Gabriel Bracero 
vs. Artemio Reyes, 10, welterweights; 
Esquiva Falcao vs. Jonathan Tavira, 10, 
middleweights. 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Mikey 
Garcia vs. Robert Easter Jr., 12, for Gar¬ 
cia’s WBC lightweight title and Easter’s 
IBF lightweight title; Luis Ortiz vs. Razvan 
Cojanu, 10, heavyweights; Mario Barrios 
vs. Jose Roman, 10, super lightweights; 
Jamontay Clark vs. Terrell Williams, 10, 
welterweights; Fabian Maidana vs. An¬ 
drey Klimov, 10, junior welterweights. 

Aug. 3 

At Sydney, Australia, Billy Dib vs. Tevin 
Farmer, 12, for the vacant IBF junior light¬ 
weight title. 

At Albuquerque, N.M., Antonio Orozco 
vs. Pablo Cesar Cano, 10, junior welter¬ 
weights. 

Aug. 4 

At Hard Rock Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., 
Sergey Kovalev vs. Eleider Alvarez, 12, 
for Kovalev’s WBO light heavyweight 


Moscow River Cup 

Wednesday 

At National Tennis Center of Russia 
Moscow 

Purse: $750,000 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

jemund, Geri 

Cornet (7), France, 4-6, 6-^,_ 

Anastasija Sevastova (3), Latvia, def. 
Pauline Parmentier, France, 6-2,3-6, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Olga Danilovic, Serbia, def. Kaia Kane- 
pi (8), Estonia, 7-6 (3), 7-5. 

Valentyna Ivakhnenko, Russia, def. 
Varvara Flink, Russia, 7-6 (2), 6-3. 

Anastasia Potapova, Russia, def. 
Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 6-4, 


Doubles 
First Round 

Rika Fujiwara, Japan, and Darija Jurak, 
Croatia, def. Veronika Kudermetova, Rus¬ 
sia, and Lidziya Marozava (2), Belarus, 6- 
4, 7-5. 

Irina Bara, Romania, and Oksana Ka¬ 
lashnikova, Georgia, def. Polina Monova, 
Russia, and Maryna Zanevska, Belgium, 

6- 3,1-6, 13-11. 

Nicola Geuer and Laura Siegemund, 
Germany, def. Anastasiya Komardina, 
Russia, and Desirae Krawczyk, United 
States, 6-1, 2-6, 10-7. 

Danka Kovinic, Montenegro, and Yana 
Sizikova, Russia, def. Ekaterina Alexan¬ 
drova and Evgeniya Rodina, Russia, 6-3, 

7- 6 (5). 

JiangXi Open 

Wednesday 

At Nanchang International Tennis 

Nanchang, China 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Wang Qiang (2), China, def. Sabina 
Sharipova, Uzbekistan, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2. 

Zhu Lin, China, def. Tereza Martinco- 
va, Czech Republic, 6-2, 6-3. 

Liang En-shuo, Taiwan, def. Peangtarn 
Plipuech, Thailand, 6-1, 6-2. 

Zhang Shuai (1), China, def. Margarita 
Gasparyan, Russia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Momoko Kobori and Ayano Shimizu, 
Japan, def. Lu Jia-Jing, China, and Ankita 
Raina, India, 6-3, 4-6, 10-8. 

Jiang Xinyu and Tang Qianhui, China, 
def. Sabina Sharipova, Uzbekistan, and 
Karman Thandi, India, 6-4, 6-1. 

Lu Jing-Jing and You Xiaodi, China, 
def. Liu Fangzhou and Xun Fang Ying, 
China, 6-3, 6-4. 

Duan Ying-Ying and Han Xinyun (2), 
China, def. Nicha Lertpitaksinchai and 
Peangtarn Plipuech, Thailand, 7-6 (3), 


World TeamTennis 

W L Pet. GB 

Philadelphia 7 1 .875 - 

Washington 6 2 .750 1 

San Diego 5 3 .625 2 

Orange County 3 5 .375 4 

Springfield 3 5 .375 4 

New York 0 8 .000 7 

Wednesday’s matches 
Washington 21, San Diego 20 (7-6 STB) 
Philadelphia 24, Orange County 16 
Springfield 25, New York 17 
Thursday’s matches 
San Diego at Philadelphia, noon 
Orange County at New York 
Springfield at Washington 
Friday’s match 
Washington at Philadelphia 


title; Dmitry Bivol vs. Isaac Chilemba, 12, 
for Bivol’s WBA light heavyweight title; 
Frank Galarza vs. Alex Durate, 10, junior 
middleweights; Bakhram Murtazaliev vs. 
Fernando Carcamo, 10, junior middle- 
weights; Vaughn Alexander vs. Denis 
Douglin, 10, middleweights. 

At Nassau Veterans Memorial Coli¬ 
seum, Uniondale, N.Y., Devon Alexander 
vs. Andre Berto, 12, welterweights; Peter 
Quillin vs. J’Leon Love, 10, super middle- 
weights; Sergey Lipinets vs. Erick Bone, 
10, welterweights. 

Aug. 11 

At Avalon Theater, Hollywood, Calif., 
Jesus Rojas vs. Joseph Diaz, Jr., 12, for 
Rojas’ WBA World featherweight title. 

Aug. 16 

At Tokyo, Ryosuke Iwasa vs. T.J. 
Doheny, 12, for Iwasa’s IBF junior feath¬ 
erweight title. 

Aug. 17 

At Fantasy Spring Resort Casino, In¬ 
dio, Calif., Andrew Cancio vs. Dardan Ze- 
nunaj, 10, junior lightweights. 

Aug. 18 

At Cebu City, Philippines, Donnie Ni- 
etes vs. Aston Palicte, 12, for vacant WBO 
junior bantamweight title. 

At Belfast, Northern Ireland, Carl 
Frampton vs. Luke Jackson, 12, for 
Frampton’s WBO interim featherweight 
title; Cristofer Rosales vs. Paddy Barnes, 
12, for Rosales’ WBC flyweight title; 
Tyson Fury vs. Francesco Pianeta, 10, 
heavyweights. 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 16 9 .640 - 

Washington 14 11 .560 2 

Connecticut 14 12 .538 1'h 

Chicago 9 17 .346 Vh 

New York 7 18 .280 9 

Indiana 3 23 .115 13'/2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Seattle 19 7 .731 - 

Minnesota 15 10 .600 3Vi 

Los Angeles 15 11 .577 4 

Phoenix 15 11 .577 4 

Dallas 14 11 .560 4V4 

Las Vegas 12 13 .480 &A 

Tuesday’s games 
Connecticut 94, Washington 68 
Seattle 92, Indiana 72 
Minnesota 85, New York 82 
Atlanta 81, Los Angeles 71 
Wednesday’s game 
Chicago 101, Phoenix 87 

Thursday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Friday’s games 
No games scheduled 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF 

Atlanta United FC 13. 

New York 13 

New York City FC 12 
Columbus 


New England 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Orlando City 
Toronto FC 
D.C. United 


9 12 

7 7 

8 10 
6 11 
7 12 
5 11 


_ 44 46 25 

2 41 40 19 

4 40 40 24 

6 33 27 27 

1 28 28 37 

7 28 33 32 

3 27 29 34 

5 23 34 43 

1 22 29 45 

19 32 39 
14 27 34 


FC Dallas 11 3 6 39 32 23 

Los Angeles FC 10 5 5 35 42 33 

Sporting KC 9 5 6 33 37 27 

LA Galaxy 9 7 4 31 37 31 

Portland 8 3 7 31 28 24 

Real Salt Lake 9 9 3 30 31 39 

Minnesota United 9 11 1 28 33 40 

Houston 7 7 6 27 38 30 

Vancouver 7 9 5 26 30 42 

Seattle 6 9 5 23 19 23 

Colorado 4 11 5 17 24 34 

San Jose 2 12 6 12 29 40 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York 1, D.C. United 0 
Philadelphia 3, Houston 1 
Seattle 1, San Jose 0 

Thursday's games 
New York City FC at Orlando City 
LA Galaxy at Los Angeles FC 

Wednesday 
Union 3, Dynamo 2 

Philadelphia 1 2—3 

Houston 1 0—1 

First half— 1, Houston, Manotas, 11 
(Garcia), 10th minute. 2, Philadelphia, 
Bedoya, 2 (Dockal), 33rd. 

Second half— 3, Philadelphia, Burke, 5 
(Dockal), 70th. 4, Philadelphia, Picault, 4 
(penalty kick), 96th. 

Goalies— Philadelphia, Andre Blake; 
Houston, Joe Willis. 

Yellow Cards— Rosenberry, Philadel¬ 
phia, 47th; McKenzie, Philadelphia, 53rd; 
Sapong, Philadelphia, 65th; Ceren, Hous¬ 
ton, 93rd; Fuenmayor, Houston, 95th. 

Red Cards— Martinez, Houston, 59th. 
A-13,094 (22,039) 

Red Bulls 1, DC United 0 

New York 1 0-1 

D.C. United 0 0-0 

First half— 1, New York, Wright-Phil- 
lips, 14 (Kaku), 2nd minute. 

Goalies— New York, Luis Robles; D.C. 
United, David Ousted. 

Yellow Cards— Wright-Phillips, New 
York, 3rd; Arriola, D.C. United, 32nd; Ad- 
s. New York, 94th. 

4—15,655 (20,000) 

Sounders 1, Earthquakes 0 

Seattle 0 1-1 

San Jose 0 0—0 

Second half— 1, Seattle, Ruidiaz, 1 
(Roldan), 62nd minute. 

Goalies— Seattle, Stefan Frei; San 
Jose, Andrew Tarbell. 

Yellow Cards— Fernandes, San Jose, 
38th. 

A-16,478 (18,000) 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 14 1 4 46 41 14 

Seattle 8 4 6 30 20 15 

Portland 8 5 5 29 29 22 

Orlando 8 6 5 29 27 26 

Chicago 7 4 7 28 26 22 

Utah 5 6 7 22 14 18 

Houston 5 7 5 20 21 28 

Washington 2 11 4 10 11 24 

Sky Blue FC 0 13 3 3 12 32 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s game 
Sky Blue FC at Chicago 

Sunday’s games 
Portland at North Carolina 
Sky Blue FC at Orlando 
Utah at Houston 
Washington at Seattle 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Recalled RHP 
David Hess from Norfolk (IL). 

BOSTON RED SOX - Acquired RHP 
Nathan Eovaldi from Tampa Bay Rays for 
LHP Jalen Beeks. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Luis Cessa from Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 
(IL). Reinstated INF Gleyber Torres from 
the 10-day DL. Optioned INF Tyler Wade 
to Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Recalled RHP 
Austin Pruitt from Durham (IL). Activated 
LHP Jonny Venters from the 10-day DL. 
Optioned RHP Chih-Wei Hu e-A Durham. 
Traded RHP Matt Andriese to the Arizona 
Diamondbacks for C Michael Perez and 
RHP Brian Shaffer. 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Desig¬ 
nated RHP Randall Delgado for assign¬ 
ment. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Recalled 
RHP Walker Buehler from Oklahoma City 
(PCL). Optioned RHP Dylan Floro to Okla¬ 
homa City. Reinstated RHP Pedro Baez 
from the 10-day DL. Placed LHP Zac Ross- 
cup on the 10-day DL. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Recalled RHP 
Freddy Peralta from Wisconsin (MWL). 
Optioned OF Brett Phillips to Colorado 
Springs (PCL). 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Recalled INF- 
OF Adam Frazier from Indianapolis (IL). 
Optioned RHP Casey Sadler to India¬ 
napolis. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ATLANTA HAWKS - Acquired F Car- 
melo Anthony and a protected 2022 first- 
round draft pick from Oklahoma City and 
Justin Anderson from Philadelphia. Sent 
Mike Muscala to Philadelphia and Dennis 
Schr to Oklahoma City; and Timothe Lu- 
wawu-Cabarrot went from Philadelphia 
to Oklahoma City. 

DENVER NUGGETS - Agreed to term 
with G Monte Morris on a multiyear con¬ 
tract. 

NEW YORK KNICKS - Signed G Ka- 
deem Allen. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

NFL — Suspended New York Jets 
CB Rashard Robinson for the first four 
regular-season games for violating the 
league’s substance abuse policy. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Signed general 
manager Thomas Dimitroff and coach 
Dan Quinn to three-year contract exten¬ 
sions through the 2022 season. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed QB Josh Al¬ 
len to a four-year contract. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Signed CB 
Denzel Ward to a four-year contract. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Signed WRs 
Adonis Jennings and Kyle Lewis. Placed 
WR Michael Clark and G Cole Madison on 
the reserve/did not report list. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Placed S An¬ 
dre Hal on the active-NFI list. Placed RB 
D’Onta Freeman, CB Jermaine Kelly Jr., 
OT Martinas Rankin and TE Jevoni Robin¬ 
son on the PUP list. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Placed OT An¬ 
thony Castonzo, OT-G Denzel le Good and 
OT Austin Howard on the NFI list. 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS - Waived G 
Donavon Clark. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Placed Pat Elf- 
lein on the PUP list. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Named 
Bret Bielema consultant. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed DT Izaah 
Lunsford and LB Connor Barwin. Waived 
P Taylor Symmank. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
OL Jerry Ugokwe. Waived DE Channing 
Ward. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed DB 
Prince Charles Iworah. Waived-inujred 
RB Keith Marshall. Placed DL Stacy Mc¬ 
Gee on the PUP list. Placed DB Joshua 
Holsey on the active/non-football injury 
list. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Re-signed C Mark 
Jankowski to a two-year contract. 

DALLAS STARS - Signed F Mattias 
Janmark to a one-year contract. 

MINNESOTA WILD - Agreed to terms 
with LW Jason Zucker on a five-year con¬ 
tract. 

NASHVILLE PREDATORS - Signed D 
Dan Hamhuis to a two-year contract. 

VANCOUVER CANUCKS - Signed F 
Jake Virtanen to a two-year contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

FC DALLAS - Signed M Thomas Rob¬ 
erts. 

LA GALAXY II - Signed D Diedie 

National Women’s Soccer League 

SKY BLUE FC - Waived M Thaisa 
Moreno and F Michaela Abam. 

WASHINGTON SPIRIT - Waived M 
Maddie Huster. 

Confederation of North, Central America 

and Caribbean Association Football 

CONCACAF - Named Karina LeBlanc 
head of women’s football. 

TENNIS 

International Tennis Federation 

ITF — Named Heather Bowler execu¬ 
tive director, communications & digital 
services. 

COLLEGE 

CLAYTON STATE - Named Jalyn 
Brooks graduate assistant for women's 
basketball and compliance. 

HAMILTON - Named Hannah Flecken- 
stein men’s and women’s assistant ten¬ 
nis coach. 

XAVIER (NO) - Named Rebecca Ap- 
pelt athletic trainer. 
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On the brink 

Almirola poised for Cup breakthrough with SHR 


We’re going to win. We’re running too 
good. We’re too competitive not to win. It’s 
just a matter of when. When are we going 
to win?’ 

Aric Almirola 

NASCAR Cup Series driver 


Aric Almirola smiles as he walks to his race car after being 
introduced before the start of last week’s race at New Hampshire 
Motor Speedway in Loudon, N.H. Almirola has proven a capable 
replacement for Danica Patrick with nine top-10 finishes this year. 


By Dan Gelston 

Associated. Press 

LOUDON, N.H. — Danica Pat¬ 
rick starred in Super Bowl com¬ 
mercials that turned her into 
a mainstream celebrity. Aric 
Almirola has earned ringing en¬ 
dorsements from his peers for his 
driving ability. 

Patrick often mixed in work¬ 
outs and cooking with her race 
weekend obligations. Almirola 
plays “Hungry Hungry Hippos” 
with his kids. 

But the widest gap between the 
two is not in personality but in 
how they handled the No. 10 car 
at Stewart-Haas Racing. 

The 34-year-old Almirola has 
already achieved more in one 
season (one top five finish, nine 
top 10s) driving the car as the re¬ 
tired Patrick’s replacement than 
she did in five winless seasons 
(no top fives, seven top 10s) at 
SHR. And he is inching closer to 
Victory Lane. 

Almirola positioned himself 
late to win Sunday at New Hamp¬ 
shire Motor Speedway until he 
was derailed by a poor pit stop and 
then spun his tires on a restart 
that likely cost him his first Cup 
Series victory since July 2014. 
He also wasn’t helped when SHR 
teammate Clint Bowyer stayed 
out with damage and hit the wall, 
bringing out the caution flag and 
wiping out Almirola’s lead. 

“Everybody keeps telling me, 
‘You’ve got to lose some before you 


win some.’ So we’ve lost some,” 
Almirola said. “Time to stop it. 
Time to go to Victory Lane. We’re 
capable. We have a race team ca¬ 
pable of doing it.” 

Almirola and primary sponsor 
Smithfield Foods made the jump 
to SHR after one victory and 
200-plus starts at Richard Petty 
Motorsports. Team owner Tony 
Stewart had known Almirola 
for more than a decade and was 
ready to give him the chance to 
complete in elite equipment. 

“I feel like it’s fair to say that 
I’ve had not good enough equip¬ 
ment as an excuse,” Almirola 
said. “Well, now I have this op¬ 
portunity here (at SHR) and 
equipment is not an excuse. We 
have the best of everything. We 
have everything we need to go 
out and compete for wins. It’s up 
to me and my team.” 

Almirola made an instant im¬ 
pact in his first start at the Day¬ 
tona 500. He was running first 
with one lap left but was turned 
and sent spinning by winner Aus¬ 


tin Dillon. Almirola faded to 11th 
and admitted to sleepless nights 
over how he should have stood tall 
at the “Great American Race.” 

Almirola’s lone Cup victory, at 
Daytona in July 2014, comes with 
the asterisk: It was shortened by 
rain. He also earned an Xfinity 
Series win for a race he didn’t 
even finish when he was forced 
out of the car in the middle of a 
race he was dominating. Denny 
Hamlin closed out the win and 
Almirola refused to accept the 
victory. 

Without rain or replacement, 
Almirola knows he’s on the cusp 
of a complete-game victory. 

“We’re going to win,” he said. 
“We’re running too good. We’re 
too competitive not to win. It’s 
just a matter of when. When are 
we going to win?” 

Almirola led 70 laps at Chica- 
goland and led 42 and finished 
third behind Kevin Harvick and 
Kyle Busch at New Hampshire. 
Going into this weekend’s race 
at Pocono, he is 11th in the points 


standings and seems a lock to 
make the playoffs with six races 
left before the 16-driver field is 
set. 

With each run up front, the 
decision to join Harvick, Bow¬ 
yer and Kurt Busch at SHR has 
proved every week to be the best 
one of his career. 

“It makes me sleep better at 
night,” he said. “I think had my 
career ended at the end of last 
year and I never got another op¬ 


portunity, for the rest of my life 
I would go to sleep at night and 
wonder how good I was as a race 
car driver.” 

The good times are rolling at 
SHR: Kurt Busch won the pole 
and finished eighth; and Harvick 
and Almirola placed in the top 
three. 

“It’s great to have that 10 car 
being a valuable tool to the other 
three cars at Stewart-Haas,” Har¬ 
vick said. 





Mary Schwalm/AP 


Vettel needs rebound to put pressure on Hamilton 



Jens Meyer/AP 


Ferrari driver Sebastian Vettel must bounce back with a strong performance at the 
Hungarian Grand Prix on Sunday or he risks heading into Formula One’s summer 
break lagging behind Lewis Hamilton. 


By Jerome Pugmire 

Associated Press 

BUDAPEST, Hungary — Unless Se¬ 
bastian Vettel bounces back with a strong 
performance at the Hungarian Grand Prix 
this week, he risks heading into Formula 
One’s summer break lagging behind Lewis 
Hamilton. 

Vettel should have been the one in the 
ascendancy, but his clumsy crash while 
leading the rain-soaked German GP last 
Sunday cost him the race and gifted victo¬ 
ry to Hamilton. Rather than stretching his 
lead, the German driver now trails Hamil¬ 
ton by 17 points after 11 of 21 races. 

Vettel also gave away points with mis¬ 
takes last year and must avoid doing that 
again as he and Hamilton duel for a fifth 
FI title to move level with Argentine great 
Juan Manuel Fangio. 

Despite his basic error at Hockenheim, 
where he led by nearly 10 seconds before 
sliding off into the barriers late into the race, 
Vettel has been striking a defiant tone. 

His confidence is down to the fact Fer¬ 
rari has often been the quickest car this 
season, even more so than the usually 
dominant Mercedes of Hamilton’s team. 

“Everyone knows what we can do, so I’m 
confident looking forward to Hungary,” 
Vettel said. 

“We have showed it enough times. We 
have a strong car so we can be as confident 
as ... more (confident) than anybody else.” 

Getting pole position at the tight Hun- 


garoring circuit — known in FI as Mo¬ 
naco without the walls — is crucial given 
it is among the hardest tracks in FI for 
overtaking. 

Vettel won from pole last year. He held 
off veteran Finnish driver Kimi Raikkonen 
on the long straight into Turn 1, and held 
on to win despite driving more than half 
the race hampered by a steering problem. 

It is the sort of grit and tenacity he needs 
to show against a resilient Hamilton, who 


has often proved the better driver under 
pressure. 

Although Mercedes reclaimed the leads 
in the drivers’ and constructors’ champi¬ 
onships after victory in Germany — with 
Valtteri Bottas ensuring an unexpected 1-2 
— this does not disguise the fact Mercedes 
still has shortcomings. Before last week¬ 
end’s race, the talk was of car reliability 
and team strategy issues. 

“In the cold light of day, we also know and 


recognize that we did not bring the quick¬ 
est car to Hockenheim,” Mercedes head of 
motorsport Toto Wolff said. “Hungary will 
see another tough fight with both Ferrari 
and Red Bull. It’s a high downforce track 
and on paper they should both be very fast 
in Budapest. However, if there’s one thing 
the German Grand Prix taught us, it’s the 
fact that predictions don’t determine race 
results.” 

Following the midseason break, the FI 
championship resumes at the Spa track in 
Belgium on Aug. 26. 

Usually, the last race before the summer 
break is a mixture of excitement and relief. 
But there will be more of a somber mood 
hanging over the Budapest paddock after 
the death of former Ferrari president Ser¬ 
gio Marchionne. 

Marchionne, who was 66, died on 
Wednesday after complications from sur¬ 
gery in Zurich. 

Upon replacing Luca di Montezemolo 
at the head of Ferrari in 2014 — with the 
famous Italian scuderia a fading force in 
the series — the industrious and hugely de¬ 
termined Marchionne returned Ferrari to 
title-contending form this season and last. 

Governing body FIA said, “Due to the 
exceptional circumstances” regarding the 
team’s need for grief and privacy, Raik¬ 
konen and team principal Maurizio Ar- 
rivabene were excused from attending 
scheduled pre-race news conferences on 
Thursday and Friday. 
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GOLF 


Watson: St. Andrews is the place to be this week 



Chris Carlson/AP 


Five-time British Open champion Tom Watson smiles on the range during a practice round in April for the Masters golf tournament 
in Augusta, Ga. Never before in the 31-year history of the Senior British Open has the event attracted as much interest from would- 
be competitors as this week’s edition at St. Andrews starting Thursday. As many as 636 over-50s entered in the hope of teeing-up 
on golfs most famous and sacred ground. 


Seven former ‘champion golfers of 
the year’ set to tee off in Scotland 

Associated. Press 

ST ANDREWS, Scotland — Never be¬ 
fore in the 31-year history of the Senior 
British Open has the event attracted as 
much interest from would-be competitors 
as this week’s edition at St. Andrews. 

As many as 636 over-50s entered in the 
hope of teeing-up on golfs most famous 
and sacred ground. Only 45 were exempt 
into the 144-strong line-up and 591 had to 
go through pre-qualifying. 

“Ask any golfer what course first comes 
to mind and it is St. Andrews,” five-time 
British Open champion Tom Watson said. 

“It is recognized around the world as a 
very special place to be,” added the Ameri¬ 
can veteran, who also won the senior ver¬ 
sion in 2003 and 2007. 

Watson, who bade an emotional farewell 
to the British Open at St. Andrews in 2015, 
is one of seven former “champion golfers 
of the year” who have made their way to 
Scotland for the only senior major that is 
held outside the United States. 

Ten members of the World Golf Hall of 
Fame are in attendance, as are 10 former 
Ryder Cup captains. Major champions are 
well represented; 20 from the regular tour 
and three from the Champions circuit. It is 
a field packed with quality. 

Eighteen months on from his last start 
in a regular European Tour event, three- 
times British Open winner Nick Faldo is 
making a rare appearance. 

“I’m looking forward to hopefully being 
half-decent on the course,” said the 61- 
year-old Englishman, six times a major 
champion. “The great thing about this 
game is it doesn’t let go. It tortures you. 
It keeps saying, ‘come on, you can go and 
practice.’ 

“I still think I can play. I always want to 
go play so I’d like to think I can tee it up 
and actually enjoy myself.” 

Colin Montgomerie was runner-up be- 

Notebook 


hind Tiger Woods in the 2005 British Open 
at St. Andrews. 

“I know my way around this place,” the 
55-year-old Scot said. “I also know where 
not to go. So I can come here with some 
sort of confidence about where I need to 


put the golf ball. It’s all a matter of angles 
and missing the bunkers. 

“You need to have that sort of knowledge 
around here. But it doesn’t come easy. It 
took me a long time to find out where and 
where not to go.” 


Another player needing little instruction 
in that department this week is defending 
champion Paul Broadhurst of England, 
who shot a then-course record nine-under 
par 63 in the third round of the British 
Open in 1990. 


Garcia needing good results to get into FedEx Cup playoffs 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

CARNOUSTIE, Scotland 
— Three tournaments remain 
before the top eight players 
qualify for the U.S. Ryder Cup 
team, including $10 million or 
more purses from the World Golf 
Championship at Firestone and 
the PGA Championship. 

Another deadline quickly ap¬ 
proaching is the FedEx Cup, and 
Adam Scott did himself a big 
favor with his tie for 17th at the 
British Open. 

Scott moved from No. 123 to 
No. 107 in the FedEx Cup stand¬ 
ings. He should be set, especially 
being guaranteed points in two 
weeks at the Bridgestone Invita¬ 
tional. Scott, who has fallen to No. 
73 in the world ranking, gets into 
Firestone because he played in 
the Presidents Cup last year. 

“There’s good stuff in my 
game,” Scott said. “I didn’t hit 
it as well as I wanted this week, 
but there was still plenty of good 
in that. My short game is really 
good, I thought. So if I can just 
get the rhythm of the golf swing 



Jon Super/AP 


Sergio Garcia missed the cut at 
Carnoustie last weekend, falling 
to No. 132 in the world. Garcia 
has played only 11 PGA Tour 
events this year, but will play the 
RBC Canadian Open this week 
for the first time since 2001. 


going a little better over the next 
couple weeks, I really feel like I 
can make a mark at the PGA and 
try to put a dent in the end of the 
season.” 

Others remain in a tough spot. 

Sergio Garcia missed the cut 
at Carnoustie and fell to No. 132, 
which is why he decided to play 
the RBC Canadian Open this 
week for the first time since 2001. 
Garcia has played only 11 events 
on the PGA Tour this year. 

Bill Haas, who took time off 
from golf after being the passen¬ 
ger in a fatal car accident outside 
Riviera in February, is at No. 
144. 

Busy times: Henrik Stenson 
banged the top part of his left arm 
on a door, and it was sore enough 
that it nearly kept him out of the 
British Open. He could use some 
quick healing with a schedule 
that is busier than usual. 

A year ago, Stenson was at No. 
75 in the FedEx Cup standings 
and in danger of not fulfilling his 
minimum 15 tournaments, so he 
entered the Wyndham Champi¬ 
onship, which he won. Now, the 


Swede has a World Golf Champi¬ 
onship at Firestone and the PGA 
Championship, and then the title 
defense at the Wyndham before 
the FedEx Cup playoffs start. 

“That’s why I’m hoping the arm 
will clear up in a week or so, and 
I can get back into playing with¬ 
out thinking about that and just 
working on my game,” Stenson 
said. “If I’m going to play all that 
golf, I need to pace myself and 
not do too much. But at the same 
time, I’m not feeling like I’m fir¬ 
ing golf-wise, so you still need to 
put the work in. So that’s a bit of a 
tough one.” 

It’s tough in other aspects. The 
Nordea Masters in Sweden, which 
he has never won, was moved 
this year to the same week as the 
Wyndham Championship. 

“So we’re disappointing a lot of 
people,” he said. 

PGA player race: Dustin 
Johnson, Justin Rose and Justin 
Thomas are in a tight race for the 
points-based PGA player of the 
year, and none has won a major. 

Johnson, Rose and Thomas 
are all three-time winners (each 


event is worth 10 points). John¬ 
son leads in scoring average and 
is third on the money list, while 
Rose is second in scoring and 
money. That leaves both of them 
at 56 points. 

Thomas leads the money list 
and is No. 4 in scoring average, 
leaving him two points out of the 
lead. 

As for the major champions, 
that is their only victory this 
year on the PGA Tour. Majors 
are worth 30 points, and there is 
a 50-point bonus for winning two 
mqjors. 

The PGA Tour’s award is based 
on a vote of the players. 

Stat of the week: Francesco 
Molinari and Y.E. Yang are the 
only players to win a major while 
paired with Tiger Woods in the 
final round. 

Final word 

“There’s going to be a lot of 
European guys vying for his 
partnership in the foursomes at 
the Ryder Cup, that’s for sure.” 
— Rory Mcllroy on British Open 
champion Francesco Molinari. 
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Koji Ueda/AP 


Japanese interpreter Mariko Nagai holds the jacket she wore during the 1964 Tokyo Olympics with a backdrop of Yoyogi National 
Stadium in Tokyo, which symbolized Japan’s revival just 19 years after World War II. Nagai was a university student from northern 
Japan who landed a job as an interpreter at the dazzling swimming venue, where American Don Schollander won four gold medals. 



Previous games 
making impact 
on Tokyo 2020 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

TOKYO 

ariko Nagai walked outside 
Yoyogi National Stadium 
— the late-architect Kenzo 
Tange’s masterpiece from 
Tokyo’s 1964 Olympics — and pictured the 
city in that era. 

She was a university student from north¬ 
ern Japan who landed a job as an interpret¬ 
er at the dazzling swimming venue, where 
American Don Schollander won four gold 
medals. 

“I wouldn’t say Japanese people were 
confident about the ability to become one 
of the advanced nations,” Nagai said. “But 
we wanted to show how much recovery we 
had made.” 

Tange’s jewel, with a soaring roofline 
that still defines modern architecture, 
symbolized Japan’s revival just 19 years 
after the ravages of World War II. A cen¬ 
terpiece in ’64, it will host handball in 
Tokyo’s 2020 Olympics, a link between the 
now-and-then in the Japanese capital. 

Tuesday marked two years before the 
opening ceremony of the 2020 Games. A 
new National Stadium is rising on the site of 
the demolished one that hosted the opening 
in 1964. Tokyo organizers, though, chose 
to re-use several older buildings, partly to 
cut costs. They include the Nippon Budo- 
kan, the spiritual home of Japanese judo 
and other martial arts that became a well- 
known rock concert venue in the ensuing 
decades. 

For Nagai, the theme of recovery also 


links now and then. She grew up in Sen¬ 
dai, a city near the northeast coast that 
was devastated by the 2011 earthquake 
and tsunami. The 9.0 quake destroyed the 
house where she lived until she was 18. No 
one was living there at the time, but family 
treasures were lost or destroyed. 

“Again, this is an opportunity to show¬ 
case to the world how much recovery we 
have made,” she said. 

Nagai still has her blue Olympic blaz¬ 
er, now faded and minus a pocket patch 
that she removed after the games — and 
has since lost, possibly in the earthquake 
rubble. The embroidered emblem featured 
Japan’s rising sun, the Olympic rings and 
“TOKYO 1964” etched across the bottom. 

Few foreigners walked Tokyo’s streets 


back then, unlike today’s tourism boom. 
Japan had 29 million foreign visitors last 
year and expects 40 million in 2020. 

“A lot of ordinary people who were not 
used to seeing foreigners felt extraordinary 
that they could be surrounded by so many 
non-Japanese,” Nagai said. “It was some¬ 
thing very extraordinary, very special.” 

She was an exception more than 50 years 
ago, having picked up English as a high- 
school exchange student in Dallas. 

“In 1964, you could say almost nobody 
was able to speak English,” she said. “So 
the organizing committee had a very hard 
time recruiting interpreters.” 

She laughs about it now. The job didn’t 
even involve interpreting. 

“The text would be handed to me in Eng¬ 


lish. All I had to do was read it aloud. I re¬ 
member that announcing the names was 
very difficult,” she said, still able to recall 
the tricky pronunciations of some Swedish 
swimmers. 

Her part-time job as a 21-year-old an¬ 
nouncer turned into a career at Simul In¬ 
ternational as one of Japan’s best-known 
interpreters. She has worked with Ameri¬ 
can presidents, British royals and Japa¬ 
nese prime ministers, from Masayoshi 
Ohira four decades ago to current leader 
Shinzo Abe. 

Japan has joined the ranks of the world’s 
rich nations, but the Yoyogi stadium fits 
into 21st-century Tokyo, just as it did in the 
1960s and much in the way a 500-year-old 
European cathedral remains timeless. 



With opening ceremonies 2 years away, heat is on 



Eugene Hoshiko/AP 


A block of ice is placed at a pedestrian street to cool down the spot 
in Tokyo. A deadly heat wave has many residents questioning the 
wisdom of staging the Tokyo 2020 Olympics in July and August. 


*We are mindful that we do have to 
prepare for extreme heat. ’ 

John Coates 

head of the IOC’s coordination commission for the Tokyo Games 


By Jim Armstrong 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — The 2020 Olympics 
will open in two years, and the 
heat is on. 

Since being awarded the games, 
which will be the largest ever with 
33 sports and 339 events, Tokyo 
organizers have had to deal with 
a series of problems ranging from 
stadium and construction delays, 
natural disasters and a scandal 
involving the official logo. 

Most of the obstacles have been 
cleared up, but a deadly heatwave 
gripping Japan has focused orga¬ 
nizers on ways to keep fans and 
athletes cool when the Olympics 
begin on July 24, 2020. 

Potential for scorching summer 
conditions has always concerned 
organizers, with temperatures in 
central Tokyo often exceeding 95 
degrees in July and August, made 
more difficult because of high 
humidity. 

This summer heatwave has re¬ 
sulted in more than 65 deaths and 


sent tens of thousands to hospi¬ 
tals. The temperature on Monday 
reached 106, the highest ever re¬ 
corded in Japan. 


Experts have warned the risk 
of heatstroke in Tokyo has esca¬ 
lated in recent years, while not¬ 
ing the Olympics are expected 


to take place in conditions when 
sports activities should normally 
be halted. 

“We are mindful that we do 
have to prepare for extreme 
heat,” John Coates, head of the 
IOC’s coordination commission 
for the Tokyo Games, told a re¬ 
cent news conference. 

The 1964 Games in Tokyo 
were held in October to avoid the 
harshest of the heat. That was 
before the Olympics schedule 
was influenced by rights-paying 
broadcasters and sponsors. 

Local organizers are doing what 
they can to help athletes combat 
the conditions. The marathon and 
some other outside events will be 
held early in the morning to avoid 


extreme heat. 

The federal and the Tokyo met¬ 
ropolitan governments are also 
planning to lay pavements that 
emit less surface heat and plant 
taller roadside trees for shade. 

“The spectators as well as the 
athletes have to be taken care of,” 
Coates said. “The timing of the 
marathon and road walks will be 
as early as possible as they have 
been in previous games to beat 
the heat.” 

Organizers want the games 
to help showcase Japan’s recov¬ 
ery from the 2011 earthquake 
and tsunami that took more than 
18,000 lives and triggered melt¬ 
downs at the Fukushima nuclear 
power plant. 
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Usll nf 3 rhcc A look at this year’s 
(III HI d vldoo Cooperstown inductees 


Alan Trammell 

Age: 60 

Background: Grew up in southern Cali¬ 
fornia, graduated from Kearny High in San 
Diego and was drafted by the Tigers in the 
second round in 1976. 

Career: Trammell played 20 seasons in 
the big leagues, all with the Tigers. He was 
selected for six All-Star 
Games, three Silver 
Slugger Awards and 
four Gold Gloves, but 
that doesn’t begin to 
describe the impact he 
had over two decades in 
Detroit. He was one of 
the game’s best fielding 
shortstops and was a top 
hitter back when short¬ 
stops didn’t typically 
provide much pop. 

How he got in: He 
fell well short in the 
BBWAA voting from 2002-2016 and was 
selected by the Modem Era committee in 
December. 

Most impressive stat: In 1987, Trammell 
became the first shortstop in big-league his¬ 
tory to hit at least .340 with 28 home runs 
and 100 RBI in a season. 

Jack Morris 

Age: 63 

Background: Grew up in the Twin Cit¬ 
ies area in Minnesota and went to college at 
Brigham Young. Was drafted by the Tigers 
in the sixth round in 1976. 

Career: Morris played 18 seasons in the 
big leagues, 14 of them with the Tigers, and 
was known for being one of the most fiercely 
competitive pitchers in 
baseball, never wanting 
to leave a game. He won 
254 games in his career, 
pitching two complete 
games for the Tigers in 
the 1984 World Series 
and will perhaps be best 
remembered for his 
Game 7 performance 
with the Twins in the 
1991 World Series. 

Morris How he got in: He 

fell short in the BBWAA 
voting from 2000-2014 
and was selected by the Modern Era com¬ 
mittee in December. 

Most impressive stat: In his 12 seasons 
as a regular member of the Tigers’ rotation 
(1979-1990), he logged 153 complete games 
in 395 starts, averaging 7 V?, innings per 
start. 

Jim Thome 

Age: 47 

Background: Grew up in Peoria, HI., and 
was drafted out of Illinois Central College in 
the 13th round by the Cleveland Indians in 
1989. 

Career: Thome spent 
parts of 22 seasons in 
the majors, including 
13 with the Indians. 
He finished with 612 
home runs, eighth-most 
in baseball history. He 
also walked 1,747 times, 
seventh-most ever. 

How he got in: 
Thome was selected 
by 89.8 percent of the 
BBWAA voters in his 
first year of eligibility. 

Most impressive stat: He’s one of only 
seven players in the game’s history to finish 
with 500 home runs, a .400 on-base percent¬ 
age and a .550 slugging average. 


Trevor Hoffman 

Age: 50 

Background: Grew up in southern Cali¬ 
fornia and was selected by the Cincinnati 
Reds as a shortstop in the 11th round of the 
1989 draft. After converting to pitcher, he 
was chosen by the Marlins in the expansion 
draft in 1992 and then traded a year later to 
the San Diego Padres, 
the team with which he 
spent 16 of his 18 big- 
league seasons. 

Career: Hoffman 

was one of the game’s 
most dominant clos¬ 
ers for more than a 
decade, racking up 
601 saves and a 2.87 
ERA over 1,035 career 
appearances. 

How he got in: In his 
third year of eligibility, 
Hoffman received 79.9 
percent of votes on the BBWAA ballot. 

Most impressive stat: Hoffman was the 
first reliever to the 500- and 600-save mile¬ 
stone. (He was followed by Mariano Rivera, 
a shoe-in to make the Hall in 2019, his first 
year of eligibility). 

Chipper Jones 

Age: 46 

Background: Grew up in northeast Flor¬ 
ida and was drafted by the Atlanta Braves 
with the first overall pick of the 1990 draft 
out of the Bolles School in Jacksonville. 

Career: He spent 
parts of 19 seasons in 
the big-leagues, all with 
the Braves, collecting 
2,726 hits, 468 home 
runs and eight All-Star 
appearances. 

How he got in: Jones 
was selected by 97.2 
percent of the BBWAA 
voters in his first year 
of eligibility. 

Most impressive 
stat: He finished with 
a .303 career batting 
average. His 1,623 RBIs are the most of any 
player who logged the majority of his games 
at third base. 

Vladimir Guerrero 

Age:43 

Background: Grew up in the Dominican 
Republic, signing with the Montreal Expos 
as a teenager. 

Career: He finished 
with a .318 career bat¬ 
ting average, 449 home 
runs and 2,590 hits. He 
was an All-Star nine 
times, won eight Silver 
Slugger Awards and 
twice led the league in 
outfield assists. 

How he got in: Re¬ 
ceived 92.9 percent of 
the vote in his second 
year of eligibility on the 
BBWAA ballot. 

Most impressive 
stat: Only four other players in baseball his¬ 
tory — Stan Musial, Ted Williams, Lou Geh¬ 
rig and Mel Ott — have hit more home runs 
and struck out less frequently. 

Media winners 

■ Broadcaster Bob Costas was selected as 
2018 recipient of the Ford C. Frick Award. 

■ Cleveland Indians beat writer Sheldon 
Ocker won the J.G. Taylor Spink Award. 


By Evan Woodbery, MLive.com 
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Scoreboard 


American League 


East Division 


Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Cleveland 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 

Houston 
Seattle 
Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Texas 


Central Division 


West Division 


National League 


East Division 

W L Pet GB 

57 44 .564 - 

54 44 .551 IVi 

50 51 .495 7 

44 59 .427 14 

42 57 .424 14 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Washington 
Miami 
New York 

Central Division 

Chicago 59 42 .584 - 

Milwaukee 58 46 .558 7'h 

Pittsburgh 53 50 .515 7 

St. Louis 51 51 .500 B'/z 

Cincinnati 45 57 .441 14'/2 

West Division 

Los Angeles 56 46 .549 — 

Arizona 56 47 .544 Vi 

Colorado 54 47 .535 IVi 

San Francisco 52 51 .505 4Vi 

San Diego 42 63 .400 lS'/z 

Wednesday’s games 
Boston at Baltimore, ppd. 

Tampa Bay 3, N.Y. Yankees 2 
Cleveland 4, Pittsburgh 0 
Detroit 8, Kansas City 4 
Minnesota 12, Toronto 6,11 innings 
Seattle 3, San Francisco 2 
Oakland 6, Texas 5 
Colorado 3, Houston 2 
L.A. Angels 11, Chicago White Sox 3 
N.Y. Mets 6, San Diego 4 
Cincinnati 7, St. Louis 3 
Philadelphia 7, L.A. Dodgers 3 
Washington 7, Milwaukee 3 
Chicago Cubs 2, Arizona 1 
Thursday’s games 
Chicago White Sox at L.A. Angels 
Kansas City at N.Y. Yankees 
Tampa Bay at Baltimore 
Minnesota at Boston 
Oakland at Texas 
Arizona at Chicago Cubs 
N.Y. Mets at Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
Washington at Miami 
L.A. Dodgers at Atlanta 
Milwaukee at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 

Kansas City (Keller 3-4) at N.Y. Yan¬ 
kees (Sabathia 6-4) 

Tampa Bay (Archer 3-4) at Baltimore 
(Cashner 2-9) 

Cleveland (Carrasco 12-5) at Detroit 
(Fiers 7-6) 

Minnesota (Lynn 7-8) at Boston (Sale 
11-4) 

Texas (Gallardo 4-1) at Houston 
(Keuchel 8-8) 

Toronto (Stroman 3-7) at Chicago 
White Sox (Lopez 4-8) 

Oakland (Manaea 9-6) at Colorado 
(Freeland 8-6) 

Seattle (LeBlanc 6-1) at L.A. Angels 
(Heaney 6-6) 

N.Y. Mets (Vargas 2-6) at Pittsburgh 
(Nova 6-6) 

Philadelphia (Pivetta 6-8) at Cincin¬ 
nati (DeSclafani 4-3) 

Washington (Scherzer 13-5) at Miami 
(Lopez 2-1) 

L.A. Dodgers (Kershaw 3-5) at Atlanta 
(Foltynewicz 7-6) 

Chicago Cubs (Montgomery 3-3) at St. 
Louis (Weaver 5-9) 

Arizona (Greinke 11-5) at San Diego 
(Ross 6-8) 

Milwaukee (Anderson 6-7) at San 
Francisco (Bumgarner 3-3) 

Saturday’s games 
Chicago Cubs at St. Louis 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
N.Y. Mets at Pittsburgh 
L.A. Dodgers at Atlanta 
Washington at Miami 
Oakland at Colorado 
Arizona at San Diego 
Milwaukee at San Francisco 
Kansas City at N.Y. Yankees 
Cleveland at Detroit 
Tampa Bay at Baltimore 
Minnesota at Boston 
Texas at Houston 
Toronto at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at L.A. Angels 

Calendar 

July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 
November TBA — Deadline for teams 
to make qualifying offers to their eligible 
former players who became free agents, 
fifth day after World Series. 

November TBA — Deadline for free 
agents to accept qualifying offers, 15th 
day after World Series. 

Nov. 6-8 — General managers’ meet¬ 
ings, Carlsbad, Calif. 

Nov. 8-15 — All-Star tour of Japan. 

Dec. 10-13 — Winter meetings, Las Ve- 



Max Faulkner, Fort Worth Star-Telegram/TNS 


Rangers starting pitcher Cole Hamels 
reacts after being pulled during the sixth 
inning of a game against the San Diego 
Padres in Arlington, Texas, last month. 

Struggling: Hamels 
not only Texas pitcher 
navigating rough patch 

FROM BACK PAGE 

Along with the extended struggles by 
Hamels, some of the Rangers relievers 
scouted by other teams also are in rough 
patches. 

Texas took a 10-2 lead into the seventh 
inning against Oakland on Tuesday night 
and lost 13-10 in 10 innings. Closer Keone 
Kela threw a career-high 40 pitches in his 
first blown save after converting 23 in a 
row to start this season, and left-hander 
Jake Diekman walked three batters and 
hit another while allowing four runs. 

Hamels is 1-3 in his last five starts, al¬ 
lowing 25 earned runs in 22 innings and 
raising his ERA from 3.41 to a career- 
high 4.72. He has given up 23 homers in 
20 starts and has thrown fewer than 100 
pitches in eight of his last 10. 

“When you’re not performing physical¬ 
ly, there’s an easier excuse,” Hamels said. 
“But when it kind of snowballs into mul¬ 
tiple games, especially when they’re back- 
to-back-to-back, that’s when the mental 
side can kind of creep in a little bit more.” 

When asked on Monday if the idea of 
being traded again had entered his mind, 
he said that was part of the game and 
something players have to deal with. 

“You can’t run away from it,” said 
Hamels, whose next scheduled start for 
the Rangers is Saturday at Houston. 

The 34-year-old is 1-7 with a 6.41 ERA 
in 10 home starts this season but 4-2 with 
a 2.93 ERA in 10 starts away from Arling¬ 
ton. Overall, he has lost 13 of 20 decisions 
since opening his Rangers career with a 
31-7 record. 

“Professional, very competitive. Look at 
the expression on his face, I think that tells 
a little bit about the story, but I don’t think 
he’s ever lost the drive and the competi¬ 
tiveness,” manager Jeff Banister said. 

The 25-year-old Kela converted 25 con¬ 
secutive save chances dating to last year 
before Tuesday night, when he entered 
with one out in the eighth. He allowed Ste¬ 
phen Piscotty’s tying homer in the ninth. 

Diekman, the reliever who was traded 
with Hamels from the Philadelphia Phil¬ 
lies, has pitched in 44 games this season 
— 22 each at home and on the road. The re¬ 
sults have been drastically different, with 
a 7.94 ERA with 18 walks in 17 innings at 
home and an 0.47 ERA with five walks in 
19 innings on the road. 

“I feel terrible when I pitch at home,” 
Diekman said. “Just keep pitching and fig¬ 
ure it out.” 
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A new day 


Cougars defensive tackle Ed 
Oliver entered college with a 
three-year plan — dominate for 
three seasons at Houston and 
then head to the NFL. After two 
seasons, he is right on schedule. 

Houston 
DT Oliver 
focused 
on finale 

By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated. Press 

NEWPORT, R.I. — Ed Oliver 
has been on a three-year plan 
since he first arrived at Hous¬ 
ton: Dominate college football for 
three seasons, and then jump to 
the NFL. 

After two seasons, Oliver is 
right on schedule, so there was no 
reason to hide what was obvious 
to anyone who has ever watched 
him play. 

Oliver announced in the spring 
that after this, his junior season, 
he will enter the NFL Draft. Most 
prospects wait until the season is 
over before making their inten¬ 
tions public. Even ones like, Oli¬ 
ver, who have a chance to be an 
early first-rounder. Oliver said he 
is not trying to get ahead of him¬ 
self. Just the opposite. With that 
out of the way, all his focus can be 
on what he needs to do to help the 
Cougars win an American Ath¬ 
letic Conference championship in 
2018. 

“We got to get it this year,” 
Oliver said. “That’s what I need. 
I need the conference champi¬ 
onship. I need a New Year’s Six 
(bowl). I need both of them before 
I get up on out of here. 

“That’d be better than any 
amount of money. Winning some¬ 
thing as a team is always going to 
be remembered.” 

Listed at 6-foot-3 and 290 
pounds, Oliver doesn’t have pro¬ 
totypical size. With 39.5 tackles 
for loss in his first two seasons, 
Oliver puts up numbers more 
common of an end or linebacker. 
But with his quickness and power, 
he might be the scariest player in 
college football. 

“I’m not a scary dude,” Oliver 
said. “I don’t want people to fear 
me, but I will make you respect 


Fresh crop of head coaches bring influx of energy to weary Pac-12 


By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES 

T he Pac-12 went 1-8 in its 
bowl games last season, 
leading to a winter of ex¬ 
ternal criticism and inter¬ 
nal soul-searching for most of its 
programs. 

The league also extended its na¬ 
tional title drought to 14 years, the 
longest in the Power Five. Athletic 
directors openly worried about the 
Pac-12 falling farther behind the 
other big conferences in revenue 
and in exposure from its television 
network. 

After all the disappointment for 
its football programs late last year, 
this is a league that probably could 
benefit from a fresh start. Nearly 
half of its member schools are get¬ 
ting one with the arrival of new 
coaching staffs to shake up the West 
Coast football scene. 

The Pac-12’s five new coaches 
range from the heralded Chip Kelly 
at UCLA, to the surprising choice of 
Herm Edwards at Arizona State, to 
the homecoming of Jonathan Smith 
at Oregon State. Two of the five are 
first-time collegiate head coaches, 
while the other three — including 
Arizona’s Kevin Sumlin — have 
ample experience. 

“It’s super competitive,” new Or¬ 
egon coach Mario Cristobal said 
Wednesday at Pac-12 media day in 
Hollywood. 

The new blood could energize 
struggling programs and alter the 
league hierarchy — or it could clear 
the way for Washington, Southern 
California and Stanford to continue 
to dominate their less-experienced 
foes. 

While Kelly got the most atten¬ 
tion Wednesday in his return to the 
Pac-12 after a remarkable tenure at 
Oregon, many coaches and players 
speculated that Sumlin’s Wildcats 
could have the quickest opportunity 
for success among the newcomers. 

But most coaches are hoping the 
moves will raise the overall level of 
play in the Pac-12, creating a higher 
standard that could translate into 
the postseason and the national title 
race after the league’s disappoint¬ 
ing performance last winter. 

“I think it’s an impressive group of 
coaches in their records and track 
records of winning games, champi¬ 
onships [and] developing players,” 
said Smith, who left Chris Peters¬ 
en’s staff at Washington to take over 


I am a football coach. When I’m not a football coach, 
I’m trying to be the best father I can be. That’s what I 
concern myself with. ’ 

Herm Edwards 

First-year Arizona State coach 


his alma mater. “I’m just excited to 
be a part of it.” 

Kelly, Sumlin and Edwards are 
all taking over programs with mea¬ 
sures of stability in recent seasons, 
even if the three schools didn’t pile 
up enough wins to satisfy boosters. 

Smith has a tougher task in re¬ 
starting the Beavers after the 
abrupt exit of Gary Andersen last 
season — and Cristobal is Oregon’s 
third head coach in three seasons, 
following the firing of Mark Hel- 
frich and the one-season tenure of 
Willie Taggart. 

“I think all five guys new to the 
conference are tremendous football 
coaches,” said Kyle Whittingham, 
who’s heading into his 14th season 
at Utah. “But it still boils down to 
players. Players are what it’s all 
about. I’m more interested in what 
players are on which teams rather 
than who is coaching them.” 

Some of the new coaches are more 
fortunate than others in those in¬ 
herited rosters. For instance, Kelly 
has only eight seniors at UCLA, and 
he lost star quarterback Josh Rosen 
to the Arizona Cardinals. 

Cristobal and Sumlin are 
grateful to inherit two of the 
Pac-12’s eight returning 
starting quarterbacks. 

Oregon’s Justin Herbert 
and Arizona’s Khalil 
Tate provide a measure 
of security for their 
new bosses. 

“It didn’t hurt, 
let’s put it that 
way,” Sumlin 
said with 1 

a grin 



when asked how Tate’s presence 
affected his decision to move to 
Tucson. 

While Kelly’s progress will be 
fascinating, the league also will be 
glued to the performance of the 
64-year-old Edwards, who ended 
a nine-year hiatus from coaching 
to take over for Todd Graham in 
Tempe. 

Edwards already has made plenty 
of headlines for his headfirst dive 
into the college game, which has 
included threats to “cut” players 
who aren’t meeting his standards 
of commitment. When the former 
Chiefs and Jets coach was asked 
about how his style has been re¬ 
ceived, Edwards drew a blank. 

“To be quite honest, you’ll figure 
this out about me — I don’t know 
what happens in the outside world,” 
Edwards said. “I don’t read it. I 
don’t watch it. I am a football coach. 
When I’m not a football coach, I’m 
trying to be the best father I can be. 
That’s what I concern myself with. I 
don’t concern myself 
with the outside 
elements be¬ 
cause the 
outside 
elements 
don’t 
coach 
the 

team.” 


Arizona State head coach Herm Edwards 
awaits his turn to speak at the Pac-12 
Media Day in Los Angeles on Wednesday. 

Jae C. Honc/AP 
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Jags open camp with Super expectations 



John Raoux/AP 


Jaguars head coach Doug Marrone, center, watches players go through drills on June 
12. The team is entering the franchise’s most anticipated season in decades. 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Pro Bowl line¬ 
backer Telvin Smith believes no expec¬ 
tations are too lofty for the Jacksonville 
Jaguars in 2018. 

Undefeated regular season, as defensive 
tackle Malik Jackson predicted last week? 
Sure. 

Super Bowl or bust, as cornerback A.J. 
Bouye suggested Tuesday? Absolutely. 

“I think you can only set the bar too high 
when you don’t believe it yourself,” Smith 
said Wednesday as the Jaguars reported 
for training camp. “I think this team is full 
of confidence, full of talent, full of hard 
work and dedication. The bar’s as high 
as we set it. It’s not where can we go. It’s 
where we want to go, and that’s what we’re 
working on right now, making sure that we 
go where we want to go come February.” 

The Jaguars are entering the franchise’s 
most anticipated season in decades. 

Following a surprising trip to the AFC 
championship game, which ended with a 
gut-wrenching loss at New England, the 
Jaguars are a popular pick to get back to 
the conference title game. 

Even that might not be good enough for 
these Jaguars. 

“I think we’re the best team in the 
league,” Smith said. “It’s not that I’m 
knocking anybody. There’s some talented 
teams out there. But if I don’t lock in right 
now and believe wholeheartedly that my 
team will be the last team standing, ... 
you’re not really ready for the fight that’s 
about to come.” 

Jacksonville returns 18 of 22 starters, 
including 10 on one of the league’s best de¬ 
fenses. Throw in the addition of All-Pro left 
guard Andrew Norwell, widely considered 
the top offensive lineman available in free 
agency, and the continuity that comes with 
keeping the entire coaching staff intact and 


the Jaguars have reason to be hopeful. 

“We discuss specific expectations,” 
Marrone said. “I think a lot of times right 
now that there is always this thought on the 
future. What is going to happen in the fu¬ 


ture? It is a ways away now for us. ... I am 
not really looking too far ahead because I 
have always believed that if you look too 
far ahead, you are going to lose the day that 
you have.” 


Marrone used a tougher-than-usual 
camp in 2017 to get players’ attention and 
establish the team’s physical identity. 

Jacksonville led the league in rushing 
and ranked near the top in nearly every de¬ 
fensive category. That combination carried 
the Jags to the AFC title game and helped 
them build a 20-10 lead against the Pats in 
the fourth quarter. 

But Jacksonville allowed the Pats to con¬ 
vert a third-and-18 play that led to a touch¬ 
down and then failed to put New England 
away on either side of the ball. 

Still, the Jaguars walked away feeling 
good about themselves — and their future. 

“We have a lot of high expectations for 
ourselves,” Bouye told the Jim Rome Show. 
“The Super Bowl is what we really want 
and we can see how close we were and 
we’re trying to go for it.” 

Jackson took it a step further. 

“I think we’re going 16-0,” Jackson told 
TMZ Sports. “I’m callin’ it, 16-0. I don’t 
think anybody can beat us as long as we 
stay healthy and do what we’re supposed 
to do.” 

Only two teams have gone unbeaten in 
the regular season: the 1972 Miami Dol¬ 
phins and the 2007 Patriots. It’s a stretch 
for Jacksonville to even think about it, let 
alone talk about it, in July. 

Then again, Jackson was one of the first 
to mention the Super Bowl last year, saying 
he saw the potential for a three-win team 
to make the playoffs for the first time in 10 
years. He turned out to be a better prog¬ 
nosticator than Vegas oddsmakers. 

“Don’t get me wrong; it’s great to talk 
Super Bowl,” Smith said. “It’s great to talk 
16-0, but you don’t get to 16-0 without 1-0. 
We’ve got to make sure we understand the 
ultimate goal and don’t get outside of get¬ 
ting ready to play these games and make 
sure we focus on the one that we’ve got 
first.” 


Aging Panthers feeling sense of urgency to win 



David T. Foster III, The Charlotte Observer/AP 


Panthers tight end Greg Olsen, left, greets offensive tackle Matt 
Kalil as they arrive for football training camp at Wofford College in 
Spartanburg, S.C., on Wednesday. 


By Steve Reed 

Associated Press 

SPARTANBURG, S.C. — Tight 
end Greg Olsen realizes there’s a 
sense of urgency to win a Super 
Bowl ring now for a returning 
core group of Carolina Panthers 
who are fast approaching the end 
of their NFL careers. 

Julius Peppers is 38 years old. 
Mike Adams is 37. Thomas Davis 
is 35. Ryan Kalil is 33, and has 
already said this year will be his 
last. The roster includes 19 play¬ 
ers that are 29 or older, including 
Cam Newton. 

“Yeah, I mean, I want to get 
one for them — but I want to get 
one for myself, too,” joked the 33- 
year-old Olsen as the Panthers 
reported to Wofford College for 
the start of training camp on 
Wednesday. 

Olsen knows how difficult that 
can be, particularly when com¬ 
peting in the toughest division in 
football. Three NFC South teams 
won at least 10 games last season 
and reached the playoffs. 

Carolina won 11 games — and 
was a wild card team. 

Olsen is among 21 holdovers 
from the NFC Championship 
team that went 17-1 three seasons 


ago before losing to the Denver 
Broncos 24-10 in the Super Bowl. 

“Coming so close and realizing 
just how hard it is to get there and 
fall short adds to that urgency,” 
Olsen said. “A lot of us have been 
playing this game a long time. 
We know there is no guarantee 
in anything. So you have to take 
advantage when you can.... There 
is no telling how many years go 
by until you get a shot at another 
one.” 

Panthers coach Ron Rivera 
said he feels that sense of urgency 
among some of his veterans, but 
is confident the players will “ap¬ 
proach things the right way and 
build to where we want to be.” 

While the core of the team re¬ 
mains mostly intact — the excep¬ 
tions being Jonathan Stewart, 
Charles Johnson and Kurt Cole¬ 
man, who were released — the 
Panthers will have the chal¬ 
lenge of adapting to three new 
coordinators. 

Eric Washington takes over the 
defense after Steve Wilks became 
the second Carolina defensive 
coordinator to leave for an NFL 
head coaching job in two years. 

Norv Turner, who once coached 
Troy Aikman, Emmitt Smith and 


Michael Irvin to a pair of Super 
Bowls in the early 1990s with the 
Dallas Cowboys, replaces offen¬ 
sive coordinator Mike Shula after 
the Panthers finished 19th on of¬ 
fense last year. 

Chase Blackburn is the new 
special teams coordinator. 

The defense and special teams 
won’t change much, but the of¬ 
fense is expected to look notice¬ 
ably different under Turner, who 
will be in charge of getting the 
most out of Newton, one of the 
game’s most dangerous dual¬ 
threat QBs. 

Newton combined for 45 touch¬ 
downs passing and rushing with 
only 10 interceptions in 2015 
to earn league MVP honors. In 
the two years since his produc¬ 
tion has dropped off with 52 
combined touchdowns with 30 
interceptions. 

Newton is learning a new 
scheme under Turner, but at least 
he’s healthy. 

Last year he missed most of the 
offseason workouts and the early 
portion of training camp recover¬ 
ing from shoulder surgery as the 
Panthers eased him back in. 

Wide receiver Devin Funchess 
said Newton is full of energy this 
summer and “ready to rock.” 


Carolina is to build on four 
trips to the playoffs in the last five 
seasons. 

Christian McCaffrey said the 
Panthers have their eyes set on 
winning a Super Bowl and noth¬ 
ing less — something the second- 


year running back believes is 
“absolutely” possible. 

“We have the guys, we have the 
talent and we have the leader¬ 
ship,” McCaffrey said. “We have 
some unbelievable coaches as 
well. So we are excited.” 
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NFL 


Some questions don't need to be asked 




By Barry Wilner 

Associated. Press 


There are 32 NFL franchises, 
and probably 32 questions we can 
ask about each of them. 

Some are quite pertinent: Car- 
son Wentz or Nick Foies behind 
center in Philadelphia? Will J.J. 
Watt and Deshaun Watson return 
healthy to Houston and carry the 
Texans back to the AFC South 
lead? Will fans be screaming for 
their first-round rookie quar¬ 
terback to get on the field, like, 
yesterday? 

Good questions all. 

But we’re concerned here with 
the irrelevant queries. Such as: 

I Can Tom Brady win at age 
41? 

Maybe you should ask this 
question when he is 51 — just 
kidding, Gisele. 

At 40, Brady was as Tom Terrific as 
ever, even without his favorite receiver, 
Julian Edelman, for the entire season. 
To think he suddenly will go over the hill 
with the way he trains and his smarts 
and competitive fire is foolhardy. 

“Obviously, I evaluate last season 
and things I can do better. I don’t think 
this offseason was any different for 
me,” he has said. 

No, Brady won’t play forever; the 
Jets, Bills and Dolphins surely can’t wait 
until he disappears, not to mention the 
rest of the AFC. But wondering about 
Brady’s competence in 2018, when he 
just might win his fourth league MVP 
award, is an irrelevant task. 

2 Will the Browns win a 
game? 

Yes they will, maybe even in 
Week 1 at home against their 
archrivals, the Steelers, but more likely 
somewhere else in the first half of a 
schedule that isn’t exactly daunting. 

We understand that every matchup 
for a club that is 1-31 under coach 
Hue Jackson is challenging. Still, the 
Browns added enough talent to win a 
handful of games or more — and that’s 
not even considering what top overall 
draft pick Baker Mayfield might provide 
at quarterback if he gets on the field. 


Tony Dejak/AP 

The Browns hope No. 4 overall 
draft pick Denzel Ward can help 
turn the team around after a 1- 
15 record last season. 

3 Will Jimmy Garoppolo ever 
lose a game? 

Yes, he will — plenty of them. 
Sure, Jimmy G is 7-0 as a 
starter, including 5-0 when he took 
the reins in San Francisco last year. 
Look for that first loss to come early 
this season, perhaps in the opener at 
Minnesota, a major challenge for the 
rebuilding 49ers. 

Visits to the Chiefs and Chargers also 
are on the September docket. 

So thoughts of Garoppolo remaining 
unblemished are irrelevant. 

That doesn’t mean he won’t improve; 
he might do so significantly. 

“I don’t know how much of a jump 
you’re going to see,” coach Kyle Shana¬ 
han said. “When you talk about expec¬ 
tations, I don’t know how you're going 
to live up to that. He did very good last 
year. If we had 400 yards a game, 
does that mean we need to have 600 
the first five games to improve? I don’t 
know what the numbers will be, but we 
will be a better offense.” 


At 41, Patriots quarterback Tom Brady will try to lead his team back to the Super Bowl. 


4 Will the NFL and players’ 
union find common ground 
on national anthem proto¬ 
col. Or anything else? 

Nope. Not even close. 

The 10-year labor agreement expires 
after the 2020 season. The union has 
fought the league on virtually every 
topic in it and quite a few outside of it. 
The anthem policy unilaterally imposed 
by the league and teams is the latest 
sticking point. 

Common ground between these 
sides? Irrelevant. 

5 1s Jon Gruden headed 
back to the broadcast 
booth after this season? 

It might be tempting for 
Gruden once he sees how much pro 
football locker rooms and player ap¬ 
proaches have changed since he previ- 


Stephen Brashear/AP 

Miami Dolphins players Jelani Jenkins, Arian Foster, Michael Thomas 
and Kenny Stills kneel during the singing of the national anthem at 
a game last year. Dolphins players who protest on the field during 
the national anthem this season could be suspended for up to four 
games under a new team policy issued last week. 


Gruden 


49ers quarterback Jimmy Garoppolo is 7-0 as a starter, but expect his first loss to come early in 2018. 


ously worked a 
sideline 10 years 
ago. Still, to sug¬ 
gest a guy with 
his enthusiasm, 
intelligence and 
creative streak 
is going to sour 
on coaching 
so soon is ... 
irrelevant. 

Gruden could 
be hard-pressed 
to win much this season with Oakland, 
but he’ll put his stamp on the Raiders, 
and they will be better for it down the 
line — when he’ll almost certainly be 
around. 

6 In how many stadiums will 
Roger Goodell be booed 
this season? 

Let’s see: There are 31 homes 
for the teams (the Jets and Giants 
share MetLife Stadium), plus Azteca 
in Mexico City, Wembley and the new 


John Bazemore/AP 

NFL commissioner Roger 
Goodell listens during a news 
conference in Atlanta in May. 

Tottenham Stadium in London. So 34 
works. 

Thinking the commissioner won’t get 
booed in any of them? Irrelevant. 
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San Francisco 49ers quarterback Jimmy Garoppolo won five straight games after 
being acquired from the New England Patriots. But have defenses figured out during 
the offseason how to stop him? 


Pick 6: Handful of QBs 
under pressure to win 

By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. 

he only question about Tom Brady as quarterback in New Eng¬ 
land is when Father Time finally wins before the five-time Super 
Bowl champ decides he’s done with the NFL. 

Same for Drew Brees in New Orleans or Philip Rivers with the 

Chargers. 

Aaron Rodgers is expected back at his usual level returning from injury 
for Green Bay, and Deshaun Watson tantalized before his own injury cut 
short a very promising rookie season. Even though it’s been a while since 
Andrew Luck threw a pass in an NFL game, his resume gives him plenty 
of cushion as he recovers from shoulder surgery. 

Not every quarterback has the same grip on a starting job as Brady, 
Brees or Rodgers, and a poor game or sloppy start can lead to a spot on 
the bench. Add a promising rookie into the mix, the leash can be even 
shorter. 

Here’s a look at some quarterbacks who need to play well to remain 
starters as training camps open around the league: 



Jimmy Garoppolo, 49ers 

Jimmy G could do no wrong for the 49ers last 
season, winning five straight games after finally 
moving into the starting lineup. San Francisco 
wasted little time signing the young quarterback 
to a five-year contract worth $137.5 million at an 
average of $27.5 million per season. The 49ers 
also re-signed receiver Marquise Goodwin to keep 
a top target around. 

As good as Garoppolo looked, there’s now plen¬ 
ty of game tape of him running coach Kyle Shana¬ 
han’s offense. Defensive coordinators, especially 
those in the NFC West, have had all offseason to 
figure out how to slow down Garoppolo. 



Carlos Gonzalez, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 


Case Keenum, Broncos 

Coming off the bench and leading Minnesota to 
the NFC championship game is one thing. Play¬ 
ing quarterback under the watchful eye of Hall of 
Famer John Elway in Denver is quite a different 
challenge. Keenum comes in as the starter after 
the best season of his career. He’ll need to pick up 
where he left off to stop the Broncos’ quarterback 
carousel, with backup Paxton Lynch, the 26th 
pick overall in 2016, sitting on the bench and, 
thus far, showing little when he has played. 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/TNS 


Tyrod Taylor, Browns 

Helping the Bills stop a seemingly endless playoff drought wasn’t enough to keep Taylor on the job 
in Buffalo. The Cleveland Browns traded for Taylor on the eve of free agency, and that’s normally a sure 
sign a team is heavily invested in a player. Then the Browns went quarterback with the No. 1 overall 
pick in the draft, selecting Baker Mayfield. Keeping Mayfield on the bench depends mostly on how long 
Taylor plays well. 

Jameis Winston, Buccaneers 

Yes, Marcus Mariota must prove he can play all 
16 games in a season, but the Tennessee Titans 
already have picked up Mariota’s fifth-year option 
for 2019. Same for Tampa Bay for Jameis Win¬ 
ston, the quarterback taken a spot ahead of Mari¬ 
ota in 2015. Both are due $20.9 million in 2019 
at what could be a bargain the way the market is 
booming for quarterbacks. 

On the other hand, Winston will miss the first 
three games this season with the quarterback 
suspended for violating the NFL’s personal con¬ 
duct policy after a league investigation of an ac¬ 
cusation that the 2013 Heisman Trophy winner 
groped a female Uber driver during a ride in Ari¬ 
zona in March 2016. That’s not a great combina¬ 
tion when Bucs coach Dirk Koetter’s job security 
already is at risk after a 5-11 record last season. 

Tampa Bay brought back veteran Ryan Fitzpat¬ 
rick, who started three games in Winston’s place 
last season, for an experienced backup. 




Nhat V. Meyer, Bay Area News Group/TNS 


Joe Flacco, Ravens 

The 10-year veteran has missed a mere six 
games since being drafted by Baltimore in 2008, 
all in 2015, and led the Ravens to a Super Bowl 
in 2012. But the Ravens last reached the playoffs 
in 2014, and general manager Ozzie Newsome 
made sure to give himself options in his final year 
in charge. Not Robert Griffin III, who last started a 
game in 2016 with Cleveland. 

Newsome traded to get the final pick of the 
first round in April to select Lamar Jackson. Yes, 
the Ravens insist they want to develop Jackson 
and be patient. If Flacco struggles, Jackson, who 
threw 57 touchdown passes over the past two 
seasons in college at Louisville and won a Heis¬ 
man Trophy, could start looking really good much 
sooner. 



David Eulitt, Kansas City Star/TNS 


Patrick Mahomes II, Chiefs 

With Alex Smith traded to Washington, all the 
pressure now is on Mahomes in Kansas City after 
he was the target of all those longing looks to the 
bench by fans during his rookie season. He looked 
good winning his first NFL start in last year’s regu¬ 
lar-season finale. That won’t help with expecta¬ 
tions remaining high for the Chiefs, who won the 
AFC West before blowing a wild-card game to the 
Titans at Arrowhead Stadium in the playoffs. 
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